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Little Nell (75). 
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Mr. Pickwick, Mrs. Bardell, Mr. Weller, Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, Sydney Carton, 
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(Reproduced in Post Card size from the originals in The Dickens House). 6d. each. 
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Drawn by) [Ruth Whittaker 


The The success of the conference at Edinburgh is proof of 
Conferences. two things, that distance is no detractor of the growing 

popularity of this annual function, and that it is more 
than ever desirable that the conference shall be fixed to be held at 
Whitsuntide. In the past, opinion has been expressed that a conference 
held at Whitsun would clash with the holidays and prove a fiasco. 
There were more delegates at Edinburgh than at any previous confer- 
ence, and one and all voted it the best holiday ever. So it will be with 
Bath at Whitsun, 1930. Reports from New York speak of the very 
great social success of the inter-branch conference there. The Fellow- 
ship is indeed in its hearty manhood. 

* BS 2k 


* 
In the There was an interesting ceremony in Rochester Cathe- 
Heart of dral on the fifty-ninth anniversary of Dickens’s death, 


Dickensland. when the Branch and some representatives from London 

attended evensong, after which they proceeded to the 
Lady Chapel and gathered round the Dickens memorial tablet. The 
Bishop addressed the party, saying that it was held as a great honour 
by the citizens of Rochester that Dickens should have spent so many 
hours of his life wandering in and about the city. The life of England 
to-day was richer in kindliness and humanity because of his work, 
even though he lived in days now long gone by. He left a vacant 
chair, but his work went on by reason of the perpetually enlivening 
seed of love within it, which came from God. Mrs. Evans Prall, 
the president of the Rochester Branch, placed a wreath of laurel 
and geraniums below the tablet, “ In cherished and honoured memory 
of our beloved author, Charles Dickens. Lord keep his memory 


green.” 
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The Kern I omitted to refer in the last number to the sale of the 
Sale. Jerome Kern Library in New York in January last, 

when a First Edition of The Pickwick Papers in parts 
fetched the record sum of $28,000. This was the Jupp copy perfected. 
Three pages of the manuscript of Oliver Twist were sold for $8,500 


(Chapters 12 to 43 of this book are in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


London), and the complete manuscript of The Perils of Certain English 
Prisoners fetched $15,000. This had before appeared at the Read 
Sale in 1925 when it fetched $3,900. Extremely high prices were given 
for original drawings by Phiz and Seymour, $3,750 to $7,500 each. 

But the choicest part of the collection was the large number of 
presentation copies included in this sale. A late issue of Pickwick in 
- parts, inscribed on Part 1 to Mrs. Johns, was sold for $3,600. A bound 
copy of Pickwick, presented to Frederick Salmon, was sold for $4,000, 
and a copy of The Strange Gentleman, with a letter to J. P. Harley, 
$10,500. The Village Coquettes, inscribed to J. P. Harley, fetched 
$3,100. It was curious that the two volumes of second edition, 
Sketches by Boz, inscribed to Harley, should have fetched not more 
than $550. 

It is interesting to have a list of the remainder of these presentation 
copies. They are as follows :— 

Presented to 


Nicholas Nickleby. Bound ..» Dr. Elliotson ... ... $4,600. 
Barnaby Rudge. Bound ... Walter Savage Landor $5,500. 
American Notes, 2 Vols. Original 

cloth ... ae ee ... Walter Savage Landor $4,000. 
Old Curiosity Shop (Philadelphia 

edition) ae aed 52° Prof, elton 7 is  S12H005 
Oliver Twist (Philadelphia edition) Prof. Felton ... vou) ey OUOS 
A Christmas Carol wae ... Frederick Salmon... = $2,550. 
The Chimes 70 at ... M. Alletz (Consul-Gen- 

eral of France, Genoa) $1,650. 

The Battle of Life ous ... doseph Valchenberg ... $2,100. 
The Cricket on the Hearth George Cruikshank ... $5,000. 
Pictures from Italy os ... Douglas Jerrold ... $2,200. 
Pickwick Papers (First cheap Serjeant Talfourd (to 

edition) Ke ne ... Whom it was dedicated) $2,300. 
Haunted Man Ape au ..» Harrison Ainsworth ... $6,750. 
David Copperfield. Rebound .... James MacGregor ... $2,000. 
Bleak House. Bound _... ... Augustus Egg - --- $1,600. 
Child's History of England, 3 Vols., Grace and Harriet 

(each one inscribed) ... ne Wilkes... ss » $6,250, 
Little Dorrit. Bound aa ... Miss Burdett Coutts... $4,400. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Bound ... John Elliotson vo, . SLO, 2502 
Great Expectations gue sch SOONG BY secs ose, PLetOOs 
Uncommercial Traveller ... ... Wilkie Collins woe =S4.7 50L 
Our Mutual Friend wake ... Hon. Mrs. Eden ~ ... $3,000. 


Two volumes of Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” presented by 
Dickens to Edmund Yates, fetched $3,100, and a copy of “ Dante’s 
Vision,” inscribed by Dickens to Marguerite Power, $600. Dickens’s 
memorandum book was also sold at this sale, the price being $15,000. 
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_ Lower At Sotheby’s in June, A Tale of Two Cities, inscribed 
London by Dickens to, George Eliot, ‘ With high admiration 
Prices. and regard, December 1857,” was sold for £1180. (A 


similar copy, presented to Charles Lever, was sold in 
March last for £1300.). The Uncommercial Traveller, inscribed to 
Dudley Costello,-went for £660. The third edition of Oliver Twist, 
inscribed to Macready, ‘‘ From his affectionate friend Charles Dickens, 
Christmas, 1841,’’ was sold for £430. . 
x * * Xk Xk 
London The use of Dickens as an advertising medium is once 
Landmarks. again brought forcibly to our notice by an eight-paged 
pamphlet, lately issued by Chas. G. Frankland and Co., 
of High Holborn. Their premises are next to Staple Inn, and Mr. W. J. 
Roflfey has written very entertainingly of. the immediate vicinity, which 
is so replete with Dickens associations. It is attractively illustrated. 
* x x x xk 
A Peep at From A. and C. Black I have received a well-produced 
Dickens. half-crown book—one of their ‘* Peeps at Great Men” 
series—a short life of Dickens by Samuel Jeans, pre- 
sumably written for children, embellished by several attractive coloured 
plates, and marred by mispellings (e.g., Sykes, and Sidney Carton) which 
are, to a certain extent pardonable, and inaccuracies, which are not. 
Thus we are told that after Dickens’s honeymoon he went to live in 
Doughty Street and there began The Pickwick Papers published in 
“ fifteen ” parts between the years 1837 and 1839, that the Club went 
hunting as well as shooting and riding. These are small points, but 
easily avoided with care. It is a pity, too, that the house in Portsmouth 
Street (the writer makes another error in saying Portugal Street) 
~ should again be referred to as the place from which Little Nell and her 
grandfather began their wanderings; and that a full page should be 
devoted to an illustration of it. 


When A reader has queried the statement in my short Life of 
Dickens was_ Dickens that ‘‘ on leaving school in 1827 Dickens went, 
an Office for a few months into the office of a solicitor named 
Boy. Molloy, in Symonds Inn, where in later years he located 


Mr. Vholes in Bleak House.” Was Molloy’s office not 
in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, as stated by Forster, he asks. In this 
instance Forster is wrong. A reference to the Law Lists shows that 
Molloy was in Symonds Inn at that time and did not remove to New 
Square until some years later. 

No doubt, when Forster knew Molloy, his office was in New Square 
and it never occurred to Forster to associate Dickens with the earlier 
office of Molloy-in Symonds Inn; hence the error, which is recorded. 
here for the benefit of future historians, although I have previously 
published a note on the subject in the 1925 Volume, page 218. 

Another query is raised by the same correspondent in regard to my 
statement that Dickens was with Ellis and Blackmore at No. 1 Holborn, 
Court before going to Raymond Buildings. This is quite correct, and 
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is stated on the authority of a fellow clerk whose reminiscences were 
published by Kitton in “ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil”; he 
described it as the first office on the right round the corner, when 
entering Holborn Court (now South Square), by the passage-way from 
Holborn. 

It is rather curious that, having this information, Kitton should not 
have incorporated it in either of his books, “ Charles Dickens: his 
Life, Writings and Personality,” 1902; or “ The Dickens Country,” 1904. 

It will be remembered that subsequently Dickens housed Tommy 
Traddles in the building next to his own former office in Holborn 
Court, Gray’s Inn. 

** * * * 

Our Quarter This number completes the twenty-fifth volume of 
ofa Century. The Dickensian. When we started there were the usual 

croakers who gave us just a few years to live; it was 
impossible to keep up the interest in Dickens and provide suitable 
material for much longer, they said. Yet there has always been 
something fresh to write about, very little repetition, and when sending 
one number to press there usually remains on hand sufficient “ copy ” 
to fill another number! Illustrations, too, appear to be almost as 
unending as letterpress, and only pressure of space has prevented me 
from continuing as fully as I had hoped, the series of Dickens advertise- 
ments, with its wealth of pictorial subjects. I have little fear, therefore, 
that the Editor of The Dickensian, when he comes to write a similar 
note to this on completing Volume Fifty, will find himself in the same 
happy position. 

To our increasing number of readers I send heartiest greetings, 
expressing the hope that each will use his best endeavours to make the 
magazine more widely known, especially in branches where the in- 
clusive subscription is not in force. For, strange as it may appear, 
The Dickensian is still unknown in some branches. At the Edinburgh 
Conference I sat at lunch next to a delegate from a Midland branch, a 
member of the branch committee, who confessed she had never heard 
of the magazine! This is a fact, and the name of the branch will be 
given to any bona-fide enquirer. This is quite on a par with the true 
story of a member of an overseas branch who called at the Dickens 
House a couple of years ago and was amazed to find there was such a 
magazine as The Dickensian. He was a member of the branch com- 
mittee, he told us, and his committee had actually discussed the possi- 
bility of starting a magazine devoted to matters Dickensian, and had 
abandoned it only on account of the expense. Yet the branch secretary 
had received a copy of the Fellowship’s official magazine each quarter. 
Clearly he (or she) was failing in his duty in not bringing the magazine 
before the notice of the committee and members generally. 

I cannot close this volume without thanking my old friends, Mr. 
A. E. Brookes Cross and Mr. W. B. Warren, who read the proofs and 
help me in many other ways; also Mr. J. W. T. Ley, who will be 
providing the index to this volume, as he has done to the twenty-four 
that have preceded it. Watrer Dexter. 
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HOW STANDS DICKENS TO-DAY ? 


AN ADDRESS BY 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Br., 


AT THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE DINNER 


ifs 


I AM by no means insensible of the honour 
of being called to preside over this 
distinguished company, and to speak on 
a subject of so much interest to all of us. 
Yet I am scarcely less sensible of the 
difficulty of doing this with any semblance 
of freshness ; for I do not want merely to 
present you with a bouquet culled from 
the common stock of praises which has 
been accumulating for nearly a century. 

Perhaps the best I can do then is to 
take as my text Charles Dickens To-day ; 
how stands his reputation in this present 
Year of Grace ? 

And, in endeavouring to supply an 
answer to that question, I will ask you to 
allow me to speak my mind with the utmost frankness and the least 
conventionality possible. You, ladies and gentlemen, are bound to 
differ from me on many points. 

But I am by no means sure that I do not prefer bright reaction to 
dull acquiescence. At any rate the first aim of an address such as 
this is to make the hearer think for himself. 

Certainly there is still room for a good deal of rational and legitimate 
divergence of opinion about some of Dickens’s work, though there may 
be no longer room for difference of opinion as to his ultimate and 
essential greatness. Nay, I go so far as to say that one test for a 
great writer is his capacity to continue exciting discussion. Dickens 
does that. Take the familiar case of Little Nell. 

Dickens’s friend, Savage Landor, doted upon Nell. But Swinburne, 
_ who loved Dickens well and Landor even better, did not yield to her 
spell. 

P Well, Swinburne was a great critic, and who shall take you to task 
for being of fis way of thinking ? 

- Needless to say I do not presume to pit myself against Swinburne, 
but, upon this point, I differ from him. For I love Little Nell—out 
of the very depths of my heart, and of my reverence for what has helped 
to make life beautiful. . . . Nor do I ever see a child upon whom life 
has borne heavily, and who has battled bravely against it, but I feel 
that such sympathy and understanding as I may have for that. child 
are due, at least to some extent, to Nell. 

And I hope that here I may have some of you with me—even against 


Swinburne ! 
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Another characteristic of the great writers—in fact, one of the 
points which best serve to differentiate them from the lesser ones— 
is that we can continue to read them—on from Youth to Age—and 
always continue to discover something new in them ! 

For example, you recall how Tennyson read Shakespeare at well 
over eighty, on what proved to be his deathbed—read “ King John ” 
and others of the plays, just as one may be sure he had read them in 
his happy boyhood, with his brothers, in the Lincolnshire parsonage. 
‘The familiarity of a lifetime had not staled the Master Poet ! 

And does not Dickens stand with Shakespeare there—Dickens from 
Pickwick on to Edwin Drood? For some of us he does. For you 
will remember how, quite late in life, after re-reading Dickens with 
Watts-Dunton, Swinburne published a genial, nay, a glowing article 
about. him—an article which proved that he retained unimpaired the 
relish and the gusto of his boyhood. 

That doesn’t look, does it, as though Dickens were losing hold, as 
some say he is—and as perhaps he may be among Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
large public and the readers of the Sexton Blake books ? 

But that Swinburne incident, you will tell me, is fully a quarter of a 
century old. 

Is there, then, any lack of evidence, of more recent date, that Dickens 
is still claiming attention and arousing public interest in new ways ? 

I think not. For example, Pickwick re-staged in London, as a 
Christmas entertainment, on much more lavish and sumptuous lines 
than those which I recall in 1872, when Henry Irving, as yet unknown 
to fame, created the part of Jingle. 

Again, a new Life of Dickens, by Ralph Straus, which I, for my part, 
read with interest and sympathy,—not as supplanting Forster, but as 
offering a compendious and up-to-date alternative. 

Item—a posthumous volume by Robertson-Nicoll, called (on grounds 
which I do not readily apprehend) ‘ Dickens’s Own Story.” Again, 
two volumes on Dickens by Chesterton; a book on Dickens by the 
late George Gissing ; Sir Harry Johnston’s not very happily inspired 
attempt to supply a sequel to Dombey and Son. 

Add to these, unending attempts to solve The Mystery of Edwin. 
Drood, from Comyns Carr’s rather futile play at His Majesty’s to 
recent correspondence in the “ Daily Mail.” And, lastly, not to 
exhaust the list, a novel written round about Dickens and entitled 
‘This Side Idolatry,’ by “ Ephesian,” which I understand to be the 


pseudonym of a Mr. Bechhofer Roberts. And-let me say, in passing, — 


that this device of mingling fiction with biography seems to me to be 
one which cannot be too strongly condemned, on the ground of its 
mischievous liability to mislead all but those who have made an 
independent study of the subject. 


(And, parenthetically, there is a class of author and a class of reader 


who is for ever on the lookout for “ revelations.” But revelations - 


about Dickens amount to no more than this: that he was sometimes. 


irritable—as who that works his brain to excess can fail at times to 


be, let alone a man so highly-strung as he was? Whereas what I 


+ 
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fear the revelation-hunter really wishes to discover is some cause for 
his separation from his wife which should be more than mere incom- 
patibility. 

And that—as all honest minds must be glad to own—has been sought 
in vain, from 1858, the year of the separation, until now. 

It may be true that the stories of Bradley Headstone and of John 
Jasper, in Dickens’s two last novels, are studies of dark and consuming 
sexual passion. But there is no ground whatever for relating these 
studies to the author’s personal life. For one thing, Dickens was the 
most objective author that ever lived ; and, secondly, his temperament: 
in relation to the other sex was philoprogenitive rather than amorous. 
His sentiment for Maria Beadnell, as for Ellen Ternan, has been 
subjected to minute analysis without disclosing a tittle of unworthy 
motive. And, really, I think that the time has come to warn off the 
revelation-hunter from the Dickens preserve !) wee 

And, to return to my subject of recent writings about Dickens, I 
think I have named enough to show that interest—whether in the work 

or in the man—shows no sign of falling off. There may be. readers 
who neglect him, but the writers keep him well to the fore. 


II.—Dickens versus ‘THACKERAY. 

In my university days—obviously a long time ago—one of our 
favourite subjects of discussion at Cambridge was Dickens versus 
Thackeray—which was the greater novelist ? And I remember that. 
the “ highbrows ” almost always declared for Thackeray. 

In those days, side by side with his world-wide popularity, there 
still clung to Dickens, in the estimation of a minority which affected 
to be superfine, a certain degree of prejudice, on the assumption that 
he was a bit canaille—low or vulgar, and could not depict a gentleman, 
such, I suppose, as Sir Charles Grandison ; that catchword, at least, is 
now no longer repeated ! 

I want to steer clear of unsportsmanlike partisanship. But are 
there not several good reasons why Dickens should outlast Thackeray ? 

For example, he is the more universal, embraces more of life, and 
penetrates deeper than Thackeray does. Next, the structure of 
his novels is more substantial, and their workmanship more highly- 
finished. 

Thackeray at his best writes with delightful ease, an ease which 
brings his reader very near to him; and to do that is one of the best. 
- things a writer can do. But his style is unequal, and too apt to 
degenerate. 

Can we for a moment doubt that Dickens had the higher, more 
equable and unfailing respect for his art, as he also had the greater 
gift from Nature? He gave himself up to his work more. whole- 
heartedly than Thackeray did, and built up his plots and his characters 

with more of craftsmanship than is shown, for instance, in the opening 
chapters of “Esmond” or the close of ‘“ Vanity Fair.” Dickens's 
~ workmanship is wonderfully even, and, without a hint of decadence, 
though not without a change of manner, pursues its tenor on to the 
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last page of Edwin Drood, that crowning and most tantalizing master- 

bPinond of course, that it is usual to make a scapegoat of Little 
Dorrit. But, though-I must not allow myself to be side-tracked here 
and now, there are few things that I should like better than to have 
a chance of standing up for that second Little Nell, whose ending is a 
happy one. + 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that the critics have over- 
stressed the contrast between Dickens and Thackeray at the expense 
of the points of resemblance between them. For they are not really 
opposite extremes, but, rather, different compounds of similar qualities. 

For example, the capital with which each started life was much the 
same: a powerful sense of humour and an extraordinary gift of 
observation, with a special eye to oddity. Both alike, too, were 
founded upon the British novelists of the eighteenth century, excepting 
Richardson. 

As they grew older and developed, they became more different. 
And yet I think that, original as they both were, each sometimes 
influenced the other and owed something to him. You may reply 
that Dickens’s characters bear the stamp of the mind that minted 
them as no other novelist’s do—not even Balzac’s. 

True enough ! And yet, had I come across the Veneerings unaware, 
I should have taken them for an authentic bit of Titmarsh, whilst 
there is one at least of the Sketches by Boz which might pass unde- 
tected in the ‘ Book of Snobs.” 


III.—Dickens ann ScHooLBoys. 

And now let me ask a question—do schoolboys still read Dickens as 
they once did? I should like to know. What I do know is that, 
at Harrow in the ‘seventies, Dickens possessed and pervaded the 
School. 

We were not, generally speaking, a literary lot; but we all had 


Dickens allusions on the tips of our tongues, and no one ever failed to | 


tumble to them ! 

We would express ourselves in phrases out of Dickens: “ Barkis 
is willing,” “* Oliver asking for more,” “‘ Janet ! donkeys on the lawn ! ” 
and we gave each other nicknames from the same source. There was 
a Mr. Winkle, I remember, and a Mr. Stiggins, and a Smike. 

But the most remarkable instance of a nickname was that of the 
School Officer, he whose duty it was, infandum renovare, to hoist us 
for punishment when we had misbehaved. Him we called Noggs. 
What his real name was I never knew; I doubt if there was a boy in 
the school who did know. But I’m quite certain it wasn’t Noggs ! 

Is there a ‘* Sapper,” or a Wodehouse, or a Wren to-day who has 
vied with Dickens there? I doubt it ! And I’m very sure that there 
is none who has peopled the schoolboy’s fancy with creatures so much 
alive as Sam Weller, the Peggotty family, Uriah Heap, Mr. Pecksniff, 


Sairey Gamp, Serjeant Buzfuz, Mark Tapley, Tom Pinch and hundreds 
besides ! 


+ ' 
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IV.— Dickens AS CONQUEROR. 


In the whole of history of literature, so far as I know it, there is 
nothing more inspiriting than the story of Dickens’s success : nameless 
at two-and-twenty ; at twenty-four already a world-conqueror in the 
making ! 

Dickens had sorrows of his own; what man has not? But of 
sorrows due to the reception given to his work, he had not one—or 
needed not to have one! He was the Julius Cwsar of literature; he 
came, saw, conquered. 

Conquered, yes! But the banner which he bore aloft and under 
which he fought was not that of-mere barren conquest, but rather of 

crusade; one might almost say—to recall a touching incident of 
medizval history—of a second Children’s Crusade. 

‘Dickens fought on behalf of the weak against the oppressor, on 
behalf of the Sons of Light against the Powers of Darkness ! 


V.—DIcKENS AND SCOTT. 


Addressing you as I do to-night, in this romantic and historic capital, 
it is impossible to avoid associating his name with that of one whom 
many would pronounce an even greater creative artist. 

For Edinburgh is peculiarly the city of Walter Scott. 

She gave him birth; she nourished him from pure springs of native 
lore ; she saw his genius flower—his fortunes crash ; and saw emerge 
above the ruin the Scott we know and love ! 

Once and again it has been my proud task to raise this feeble voice 
of mine to swell the chorus of his praise. Nor do I now recant. 
Whatever may be said of Scott and Dickens, they are Dioscuri—the 
Heavenly Twins of our modern romance. 

The two careers present some striking points of similarity ; in either 
case, a revelation of new worlds ; in either case, success unprecedented 
—fortune, renown, EKuropean—world-wide popularity ! 

In either case, prodigious powers of work, powers that in time came 
to possess the man, like a glorious megalomania ; and to cut short a 
life designed, in either case, to have lasted to a patriarchal age !_ So 
much for their resemblances. 

But they were contrasted, too. Scott, the magician, waves his 
wand, and the dead Past comes back to life: its pride, its pomp and 
pageantry, its dream of knighthood and of Queens of Beauty ; crowned 
heads and glittering retinues, warriors, marauders, hierophants, and 
luminaries of the soul and of the mind. 

Dickens has none of this. His vision of life is drab beside Sir Walter’s 
—often a mean street for a monarch’s court ; a noisome slum in place 
of the good green, wood and free air of the mountain side. 

But there is one point where Dickens transcends Scott: his pity 
and his passion for humanity. Scott in his life was a good man, wise 
and kindly. And, in his art, too, he could powerfully depict the 
tragedy of oppression (Constance de Beverley); the pathos of the 
sufferings of the weak (Effie Deans). But, with him, this was occa- 
sional, exceptional. It was seldom he troubled about such things as 
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these—his dominating interests lay elsewhere. Unlike Dickens, he 
had had, it is urged, no early experience of the life of the poor to rouse 
his sympathy. ' 

And yet George Square is not far from the Canongate. 

The truth is that his heart was far less ready to be touched than 
Dickens’s, his brain less responsive to such calls. 

The pride and glory of life were what attracted him . . 

So be it, then! He looked unmoved upon the griefs and wrongs 
and shames that harrowed Scotland for 400 years, from good King 
Alexander’s death right onward to Glencoe: he looked on them and 
found in them good matter for a story of adventure. The moral sense 
is secondary in Scott. 

He looked on Scotland’s wrongs and Scotland’s crimes—mind, I 
don’t say on Scotland’s noble gallantry and heroism—almost without 
a stirring of the blood, and certainly without a protest of the heart ; 
looked on them with the artistic indifference (not to say relish) of a 
master raconteur, or painter or historian ; looked on them with an Olym- 
pian calm that might have done credit to his great co-eval, Goethe. 

The sufferings of countless nameless lives, throughout those bygone 
years, did not mean much to Scott, though their romance and gallantry 
and fights over stolen cows meant very much. 

Well, if this be Olympian calm, then let Olympus fall ! 

Was there not one—a pagan, near 2000 years ago—who spoke these 
words, ** Vicisti Galilee !’’—thus owning once, and for evermore, the 
victory of the Cross, the triumph of the Innocents, the claims upon us 
and the rights of the downtrodden and the weak ? 

Judged by this standard, Dickens leaves Sir Walter far behind him. 

I do not want to overstress my point. But Dickens, in his work and 
in his life, felt all the evil, all the suffering—ay, and all the good—that 
is in the world, and yearned to minister, to mitigate and to set right 
far more than ever Scott did ! 

To this end he invented the “ novel with a purpose,” where Scott 
had remained content with the “ fireside tale.” 

Dickens’s work led directly to the later work of Thomas Hardy—the 
Apostle of Humanity in our own day. 

He did infinitely more than Scott to rouse our indignation against 
wrong, to awaken us to the good that dwells in hidden and in lowly 


lives, and. to make us aware of that mute suffering which the world 
too oft ignores. 


As I reminded you at starting, we have and are entitled to our — 


individual tastes. With proud humility General Wolfe professed that 
he would rather have written Gray’s ‘“* Elegy ’—that early manifesto 
of our humanitarianism—than storm the Heights of Abram. Well, 
possibly there may be some here to-night who would rather have 
created Jo than Waverley: Jo, with his crossing-sweeper’s broom, 
than Waverley at the head of his troop, in scarlet and gold lace! I 
would myself. 


_ Alast word. Is Dickens’s work done? Emphatically,no ! Neither 
as Scott’s. we : ' 
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And let us now turn, for one moment, to the practical side of things. 
I do not claim for Scott that he was absolutely our earliest reviver of 
the past. But I do claim for him that he was, beyond comparison, 
the most effective of them all; that the stimulus given by him to the 
study of bygone times was infinitely greater than that given by any 
other ; and that his hand is seen to-day in our more learned and more 
loving relation to all survivals of the vanished days, be they old 
earthworks or old masonry, old records or old letters or old songs. 
And hence it is mainly to him that we owe the History Schools that 
have sprung up in our universities, the Antiquarian Societies now sown 
broadcast over the country, the editing of old MSS. the Pageants which 
derive from the Eglinton Tournament, and very much besides. 

The impulse emanates from the race in the course of evolution. 
But the man of genius is required to make it a living and concrete 
reality. 

And, as with Scott, so is it with Dickens in his own peculiar 
sphere. It is not necessary to claim for him that. he was the first of 
the humanitarian novelists. That he was the greatest of them, no 
one will deny. 

Rousseau, Sterne, Goldsmith had felt the impulse; Dickens made 
it his own, and by the aid of his irresistible comic genius brought it 
home to the world at large. 

Pickwick had ensured an audience for Oliver Twist. And, as with 
Scott’s work, I see Dickens’s hand, not only in his writings, but in 
every department of the humanitarian and philanthropic work of his 
own and succeeding times—in Prison and in Factory Acts, Acts for the 
protection of Children—in pit, in barge, in chimney-stack, in workhouse 
and in school. And I see it no less in-hospital work and slum 
work—in Toynbee Halls, and Oxford Houses and Passmore Edwards 
Institutes ; in work for fallen women, and in other good works, which 
are, thank God! too numerous to name; just as I trace his 
inspiration in the labours, all honour to them! of Shaftesbury, 
Guthrie, Booth, Barnardo, Quentin Twiss and many more—names 
good to dwell upon. 

‘Henceforward Dickens’s art is part of the world’s life. He holds 
direct of Francis of Assisi—and of One higher still. 


: Dickens Silhouettes by the late Sir Francis Carruthers Gould 
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10. 


11. 


16. 


WHO IS THIS ? 


1. A cool, waxy, blown-out woman, who had never 
lighted well. 

2. He was always keeping appointments in the city 
and the other man never seemed to come. 

3. With one stationary eye in the mahogany face, 
and one revolving one, on the principle of 
some lighthouses. 

4. Sly of manner, sharp of tooth, soft of foot, 
watchful of eye, oily of tongue, cruel of 
heart, nice of habit. 

5. A large yellow man, with a fat smile, and a 
general appearance of having a good deal of 
train oil in his system. 

6. Her rich black hair was all about her face, and 
as she sobbed and raged, she plucked at her 
lips with an unsparing hand. 

7. He had some majestic shadowy ideas, which had 
never been quite fathomed by his most intim- 
ate friends, concerning the power of his eye. 

He had a pushing way of shouldering himself 
(morally and physically) in companies and 

2e4 conversations, that argued well for his 
shouldering his way up in life. 

He never laughed, but he wore great bright creaking boots... 
and awaiting an answer, he sometimes caused the boots to 
creak, as if they laughed in a dry and suspicious way. 

A tall, meagre man, with a nose like a wen, a protruding forehead, 
retracting eyes, and hair of deep red. . . He had a cringing 
manner, but a very harsh voice. 

He was a kind of human barrel-organ with a little list of tunes at 
which he was continually working, over and over again, 
without any variation. 

He had a spectacle case in his hand, which he turned over and 
over while this in question with a certain free use of the 
thumb that is never seen but in a hand accustomed to tools. 

As dirty a juvenile as one would wish to see : but he had about 
him all the airs and manners of a man. He was short of his 
age : with rather bow legs, and little sharp, ugly eyes. 

She was a long lean. figure, wearing such a faded air that she 
seemed not to have been made in what linen drapers call 
‘fast colours ”’ 
washed out. 

A gentleman in a wide suit of blue, with a hook instead of a hand 
attached to his right wrist: very bushy, black eyebrows > 
and a thick stick in his left hand, covered all over (like his’ 
nose) with knobs. 

He was a universal favourite, and his ingenuity in little things was. 
transcendent. He could cut oranges into such devices as 
none of us had any ideas of. He could make a boat out of 
anything, from a skewer upwards. 


io 4) 


(Answers to Questions on page 296.) 
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originally, and to have by little and littie, — 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GAD’S HILL 
GAZETTE 


By SIR HENRY F, DICKENS, K.C., 
Its sole proprietor, editor, printer and publisher 
I HAVE been asked to write something about the Gad’s Hill Gazette. 


Let me start, then, by saying that the statement which has at times 
been made that my father took some part in its production is entirely 


sal 


Pr RIEL GAZETTE 


devoid of all foundation. He took no part or share in it, except on 
one occasion when, as a matter of fact, he contributed to its columns a 
facetious letter of which more anon. 

On the other hand, it must not be supposed that he took no interest 
in it. What pleased him most about it I think, was to see that I was. 


U 
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working at it bony vie was devoting all my best efforts in its pro- 
duction. K 

It had a curious beginning. At this time there were four of us boys 
at home, and in order to beguile the time we started sinking a well in 


ter. Itis needless to enter into the 
details of thisslaughter, suffice it: 
to say thatabove W@mice weré kilied 


“The Christmas purty at Gad’s fi:il 

consisted of: Mr& Mrs. Chs Dickens 
Junr & family, M. Madame& Master 
Fechter, Mr& Mrs Forster & Mesars 
M. Stone & Che~ley. The guests re - 
mained on& cfifrom Dec. 24th 1864 
until Jany 5th 1865.72 Ke: residents of 
Gad’s Hill have ali paid a visitto 
London &returned on Tharsdayl2th. 


We haveatiength prevailed npon E 
Dickens Esqre to pe usanaccont 
of histravtsinItaly. AnnexedisIst 

Part 


Istarteawithmytutorands same 
fellow pupilsfrom Tunb Be ae 
the Marchof1864.We started 


one of the orchards. This we continued for some time until it reached 
to a dangerous depth, for it was sunk without any kind of shoring 
or other support ; then the “ powers that be,” in the shape of a stern 
parent, intervened and summarily prevented us from putting an early 
end to our youthful existences. This interference was greatly and 
naturally resented, because the well had been a source of considerabl 
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profit to us, and in this way: when any guests at Gad’s Hill came to 
view the progress we were making with the well, his boots were politely 
chalked with a mark, which meant to convey to his mind that he must 
“pay his footing.” This brought us in many half-crowns, especially 
I remember, from Wilkie Collins, who was a constant visitor and one 
of our principal victims. Deprived of this source of wealth we naturally 
conferred together. What were we to do? What was to take the 
place of the well? Then with a flash of inspiration the happy thought 
occurred to us—a newspaper! What an excellent idea! We will 
run a newspaper. 

This then was the commencement of the Gad’s Hill Gazette. From 
what small beginnings do great things grow! It began in a very 
modest way, but with much pomp and circumstance. At the time, it 
consisted only of an ordinary sheet of writing paper on which, in our 
own writing, we presented to the inmates at Gad’s Hill the current 
topics interesting to the household. But though the results were not 
of much consequence there was much of consequence in the undertaking 
itself ; we made a “ big’ thing of it. We had an office and an Editor 
and a Sub-Kditor and an office boy and a bell! I was the office boy 
and I was constantly being rung for on the bell ; why, I cannot for the 
life of me imagine, for there was really nothing doing. However, it 
was a capital ““ Make Believe,” and we made the most of it and 
thoroughly enjoyed the dignity of our position, even including the 
call boy himself. 

After a little time Mr. Wills, the Assistant-Editor of ‘‘ All the Year 
Round,” presented us with a manifold writer, and later still with a 
teal fully equipped printing press. After this the Gazette was 
produced entirely by myself, without any assistance with the exception 
of a small boy. My first step was to go to Beaufort House, the great 
printing house which used to stand on the site of.the Savoy Theatre. 
There I learnt the art of printing; I was taught how to compose the 
type, how to lock the type in the “chases ’’; how to print-off the 
copies—in fact all the mysteries of a printer’s trade. Then it was 
that my work became really heavy. I had over a hundred subscribers 
in all quarters of the earth. The Gazette came out weekly at 2d. a 
copy of four pages—though as a fact the expenses were too heavy to 
leave me any profit. I first had to collect my news, put it into shape 
and write a modest leader: I then had to set up the type, lock the 
chases and put it through the press. I then had to post all the copies 
to my numerous subscribers, after which the necessary cleaning and 
“ distribution ” of the type and replacing them in their proper places 
had to be done—a long and wearisome job! Thus the whole of my 
week was occupied and I had little time to spare for other things. 
This went on during my summer holidays in the years 1865 to about 
1867. I am sorry to say that all my copies have been mislaid, but 
I was interested to read that last year at a public sale two copies 
fetched £250. Alas ! the copies were not mine. 

The Gazette used to contain the news as to the doings in Gad’s Hill 
itself and in the surrounding neighbourhood, as well as matters of general 
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interest. There were two issues of particular interest which I hope 
are still in existence. In one of them Mr. H. F. Chorley, the very 
well-known musical critic of ‘‘ The Atheneum,” by preconceived 
arrangement with my father, wrote a facetious and violent attack 
upon something or other—I do not remember what—in answer to 
which my father rejoined with an equally facetious and violent attack 
upon Chorley. 

On one occasion I even “ dropped into poetry,” and I blush to think 
of the doggerel which I then committed to print. It was intended 
to be an elegy on the death of our beloved mastiff, “ Turk.” It ran 
thus :— 


“ Oh Turk though dead in the grave 
You will live in our hearts for ever ; 
As you always were faithful and brave 
We ne’er shall torget thee : no never!” 


I suppose I must have taken myself somewhat seriously as a budding 
poet, for about this time I ventured to send a poem entitled “ To a 
Swallow ” for publication in “ All the Year Round.’ The proprietors 
of that journal did not, unfortunately, quite see “ eye to eye ” with me 
on that subject and it was delicately though firmly impressed upon me 
that as I was not at all likely to find myself in the exalted position of 
Poet Laureate, I had better confine myself to the more prosaic, though 
far more lucrative practice at the bar. In that great profession of the 
law I have now been engaged, either as advocate or judge, for fifty-six 
years, a career which has happily proved one of intense interest, and 
which has been carried on with very satisfactory results, for which I 
am deeply grateful. 

I naturally had to give up the Gad’s Hill Gazette when I went to 
Cambridge; but I did so with real regret, as my little venture, though 
of small consequence in itself, had given me intense interest and pleasure. 

If anyone cares to take the trouble to turn up the files of “* All the Year 
Round” during the years from 1864 to 1868 he will find an article 
written by Mr. Andrew Halliday, a constant contributor, entitled 
“ Bouncing Boys’; in that article the writer gives an account of the 
Gad’s Hill Gazette and of the way in which it was conducted by the 
particular “ Bouncing Boy ” in question. 
_ [ hope this account of the Gad’s Hill Gazette may prove of some 
interest to the readers of The Dickensian, and it gives me real pleasure 
to feel that it is to appear in the columns of a journal which does so » 
much to perpetuate the memory of my great and beloved father. 

There is another occasion on which I launched into journalism, one» 
of a very different character as well as being one of great importance ° 
and magnitude, and to which I should like to make some reference. - 
For ten years I ran “ The Weekly Dispatch ” as trustee under the will _ 
of my very dear friend Ashton Dilke. He had bought it as a ae | 
concern and had been put to great expense by adding a great deal of ' 
modern machinery. When he died it was not a property which could 
be sold in the market ; it was not worth a year’s purchase in consequence! 
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of very heavy litigation during the previous year. It was, in fact, 
practically his sole asset, so I made up my mind, after consulting his 
brother, Sir Charles Dilke, to run it myself under the power given me 
by his will. I was lucky in having a most capable and straightforward 
manager of the name of Mr. Vernon. Mr. John Morley recommended 
to me an Editor who was at that time member for Aberdeen. I 
associated myself with the carrying on of the paper as far as my practice 
would allow of my doing; I used, from time to time, to go and talk 
with the men when the printing was going on in order to see whether 
they were satisfied with the conditions under which they worked, and 
I never failed to attend their Annual Wayzgoose and make them a 
speech and sing themasong. At the expiration of ten years I found that 
the advertisements were falling off and that the competition was 
hitting us so much that I thought best to sell it practically for the 
value of the machinery ; and when the estate was at last wound up I 
was able, to my great gratification, to hand over to Ashton’s three 
children a capital sum of over sixty thousand pounds. Such a result 
was well worth any trouble this onerous trust may have given me. 


MR. RoC. Hy MORRISON 


ME: R. C. H. MORISON, the President of the Edinburgh Branch, 

_ whose portrait will be found on page 315, is one of the best 
known and respected citizens of Edinburgh. He is a Director of 
W. R. Chambers, Ltd., the well-known publishers, and has been 
connected with the firm all his business life. 

Apart from business, Mr. Morison is a man of many hobbies, and 
what to some men would seem hard work becomes in his life a labour 
of love. He is President of the Burns Club, and has been President of 
the Geoghan Club (a musical and literary association) and was for 
many years the Secretary of the Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club. He 
is well known in the various musical and artistic clubs of Edinburgh 
and has helped many a charity both by his dramatic and elocutionary 
powers. It only needs Mr. Morison’s name to appear in the programme 
to secure a good attendance at an entertainment. 

As an amateur actor he has played many parts, especially in the 
series of plays produced by the Fellowship. . 

Some years ago his fellow citizens presented him with a testimonial 
as an acknowledgment of his services so freely given in the cause of 
charity, and a crowded meeting bore testimony not only to his abilities, 
but also, as the Chairman (Lord Murray) stated, to the esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow-men. ite 

Those Delegates to the Edinburgh Conference need not be reminded 
of his personal charm and old world courtesy. T. W. D. 


Dean James Stevens, a frequent contributor to our pages, has just 
published a very useful little book entitled ‘‘ Quotations and References 
in Charles Dickens,” to which we hope to refer more fully in our next 


- number. 
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SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 
President of The Dickens Fellowship, 1929-31 
[HOSE who had the pleasure of hearing Sir Alfred Robbins address 


the company at the Birthday Dinner in 1927 (reported on pages 
79-82 of The Dickensian 
for that year) in a 
speech full of love and 
understanding of the 
novelist, knowing that 
his life’s work had 
shown him to be a 
worthy follower of Dick- 
ens, realised that here 
was a future President 
of the Fellowship. It 
was, therefore, a great 
satisfaction that his 
election at the Confer- 
ence was unanimous. 
Our new President 
was 14 years of age 
when Dickens died, and 
was living in the ancient 
Cornish town of Laun- 
ceston, where he was 
born. Two years later 
he adopted the  pro- 
fession of journalism, 
which he conspicuously 
adorned until six years 
ago when he resigned 
the position he had 
occupied for 35 years as 
London correspondent 
of “The Birmingham 
Post.’ He was made a 
Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists in 1898, 
was President of that 
body in 1907, and 
received the honour of 
knighthood in 1917. 
The list of his works 
on behalf of those who need a helping hand is an exceptionally long 
one. He has been chairman of the Orphan Fund of the Institute 
of Journalists since 1911; a member of the House Committee of 
the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls; and a Vice-President 
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of all the three great Central Institutions connected with Free- 
masonry. 

Sir Alfred is a prominent Freemason, holding the high office of 
Past Grand Warden. Since 1913 he has been President of the Board 
of General Purposes of the Grand Lodge of England, and those who have 
been privileged to attend the Quarterly Communications of Grand 
Lodge will know with what conspicuous ability he presents the reports 
of that hard-working committee, and in what esteem he is held by 
the brethren. It was on account of his great organising powers 
that he was chosen as chairman of the special committee of Grand 
Lodge to prepare the scheme for the Masonic Million Memorial Fund, 
initiated to raise the sum of one million pounds sterling for the 
purpose of erecting a central Masonic home in London to com- 
memorate the sacrifices made by Freemasons during the war. That 
scheme, thanks to the energetic chairman, is being brought to fruition, 
and the name of Sir Alfred Robbins will be lastingly associated 
with it. 

In addition to his journalistic work, our President’s literary activities 
have been many and of a varied nature. He has written more than 
one successful novel and some half-a-dozen plays, besides political 
studies of Lord Salisbury, Gladstone, Parnell and W. E. Forster. 

This active life of good work has brought him to a retirement no 
less strenuous. In 1924 Sir Alfred paid a three months visit to the 
United States of America as the special representative of the Grand 
Lodge of England. The spirit of Dickens accompanied him on this 
journey, and his illuminating observations concerning the America of 
Dickens’s time and that of to-day are printed on pp. 263-71 of this 
issue. In 1927 he undertook a similar mission to Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil; and only recently he addressed, through the medium of 
the Trans-Atlantic telephone service, a banquet of some four hundred 
editors from all parts of the United States assembled to commemorate 
the “ Journalism Week,” annually held in connection with the School 
of Journalism in the University of Missouri. 

This is (we believe) the first occasion on which an after-dinner speech 
has been delivered from England to an audience at such a distance. 
The speech breathed an inspiration of high ideals to the American 
Press which should produce valuable results conducive to international 
good feeling and improved relationship. 

Sir Alfred, ready and willing to rise to every occasion, had to speak 
at 3 a.m. (to adjust the difference in time). This, the concluding 
sentence of the speech, exemplifies the high level of Sir Alfred’s thought 
and the graceful style of his oratory. “To the Editor and every 
member of his staff, I would say, ‘ Be high in ideal, stout in courage, 
resolute in action, ever remembering that the road to Heaven is lit 
with high endeavour, onward and upward in the never-ceasing struggle 
for human freedom and eternal right.’ ” 

The accompanying photograph, specially taken by Mr. Wallace 
Heaton, New Bond Street, shows our President in an extremely 

‘characteristic attitude. W.D. 


CLOISTERHAM: THE CITY OF DROOD 


Photographed by Walter Dexter 


This is our Cathedral. The best judges are pleased to admire it, and 
the best among our townsmen own to being a little vain of it. 
AN ancient city, Cloisterham, and no meet dwelling place for any 
one with hankerings after the noisy world. A monotonous silent 
city, deriving its earthy flavour throughout from its Cathedral 
crypt... . A drowsy city, Cloisterham, whose inhabitants seem 
to suppose, with an inconsistency more strange than rare, that all 
its changes lie behind it, and that there are no more to come... . 
A city of another and a bygone time is Cloisterham, with its hoarse 
Cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks hovering about the Cathedral 
tower, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls far beneath. 
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DICKENS’S AMERICA AND TO-DAY’S 


By SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 


OTHING is more common, and few things 
less commendable, than the tendency of 
visitors to foreign countries to return home filled 
with hasty impressions, which they immediately 
put into print. It is a frequent fault in regard to 
England and America, in which Americans and 
English alike indulge ; and much misapprehension 
is thereby created and great mischief caused. 
Even sympathetic visitors should be wary lest 
they judge the whole from a part, while the 
unsympathetic should leave things alone. Nearly 
ninety years have passed since Dickens first went 
to the United States, and promptly after his return gave out his 
impressions in American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit; and all the 
trouble he thereby made has not been unmade yet. 

This was not because at heart Dickens was unsympathetic towards 
Americans or antagonistic to America. In point of fact, he was in 
some regards more American than the Americans themselves, and 
admired certain institutions and even some classes of men more 
enthusiastically than the average American, however proud of his 
country, would be inclined now to do. But no one can study his 
impressions of men and manners on the other side of the Atlantic 
without perceiving that his judgment was affected throughout by the 
obsession of a deep and genuine hatred of slavery. None could question 
his honesty in entertaining this hatred : many will doubt his discretion 
at that moment in proclaiming it. If you visit an acquaintance, you 
may dislike his manners and detest his treatment of those who serve 
him. Your dislike and detestation may be so great that you determine 
never to cross his threshold again. But you have broken bread and 
eaten salt with him, and you have no right, while still calling him 
friend, to publish his faults to the world. 

Not merely hatred of slavery but resentment at what he considered 
personal familiarity, national boastfulness, and common condonation 
of political and commercial fraud coloured Dickens’s ideas throughout. 
He had been swindled over some land speculation at Cairo, a place 
on the Mississippi; and, as a consequence, he was not content to 
gibbet this place as the pestilential Eden of Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
temporary ruin and permanent redemption, and its promoter as the 
villanous Zephaniah Scadder, but it even affected his view of the 
mighty “ Father of Waters ” itself. Not only was Cairo “ a detestable 
morass,” but the Mississippi by which that town of ill-omen stood 
was an “ intolerable river,” a “ filthy stream,” which Dickens “ trusted 
never to see more, save in troubled dreams and nightmares,” and yet 
which, from my more pleasing experiences, I should love to see again. 
- No one subject to such obsessions could claim to be an impartial 
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observer, but none can doubt that Dickens was anything but a shrewd 
one. It merely shows how differently English observers look at the 
same things that I came away from St. Louis with this single regret— 
that I had not seen more of the Mississippi. But then for me there had 
been only kindness—no Cairo. 

In trying to deal with the broad comparison between Dickens’s 
America and to-day’s, I have this much in my favour—that, all 
unconsciously, I took much the same path, and, allowing for the 
acceleration of travel, spent just the same time in America as did 
Dickens. Likewise unconsciously, but with lasting pride, I followed 
in his footsteps in a personal direction. He wrote home smilingly, 
remarking that again and again he had been told that America had 
given no such enthusiastic reception to one from abroad since the visit 
in 1824 of Lafayette. It is a delight to recall that a special distmction 
accorded to myself in Missouri had been conferred only twice on a 
foreign citizen in the course of a century, and then it was given a hundred 
years before to Lafayette, the illustrious French soldier of liberty, 
and his son, namesake and favourite of George Washington. 

The likeness of our visits is accentuated by the fact that, during 
his stay of about four months, Dickens saw Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
St. Louis, and Buffalo. So did I in my stay of three months, with the 
sole exceptions of Richmond and Cincinnati ; but, though I penetrated 
no farther into Virginia than Mount Vernon, Washington’s home and 
resting place, I added Columbia and Kansas City to my knowledge of 
Missouri, and went through Iowa, with a stay at that energetic little 
city, Cedar Rapids, thus seeing a great corn-growing country, in the 
English appearance of much of which Dickens would specially have 
delighted. 

Travelling, therefore, in the same track, though with the special 
discomforts of the “ Forties ” obliterated, I have tried to see and feel 
for myself in what directions and in which respects the America of 
to-day differs from the America described by Dickens. It has been 
well said concerning him that “his knowledge of America and its 
affairs was gained in such a way and under such circumstances as to 
entitle him, if he chose, to speak to the vast public which he commanded 
as an author, of men and manners as observed by him; but he had 
no right to judge the destinies and denounce the character of a great 
people on evidence gathered in the course of a holiday tour.” Taking 
to myself this lesson, I would say that the trouble in the other case 
was that Dickens was a word-painter who dealt in deep shadows and 
high lights, delicate tints being no portion of his artistic outfit. But: 
it is not necessary to assume that every one of any class who in some 
way corresponded to the type he drew was representative of the whole 


of that class. When in Pickwick he presented Mr. Justice Stareleigh, — 


the English judicial bench did not rise as a body in wrathful protest, 


~~ 


for few, if any, of them resembled the real Mr. Justice Gaselee, whose i 
portrait Dickens clearly drew. In like manner the then existing 


Serjeants-at-Law did not angrily object as a class to his depicting 
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Mr. Serjeant Bompas, one of their number, as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. 
Every barrister of the time knew that it was a Queen’s Counsel, sitting 
at the moment for a London borough, who was the original of the 
detestably pushing Stryver in A Tale of Two Cities; and experiences 
in various directions would indicate that the criminal lawyer, Jaggers, 
in Great Hapectations was no impossible exaggeration of legalized 
rascality. Solicitors, as a body, did not identify themselves with the 
cold-blooded futilities of Mr. Tulkinghorn, architects with the 
hypocrisies of Mr. Pecksniff, or “ Manchester Warehousemen”’ with 
the murderous propensities of Jonas Chuzzlewit. Solicitors, architects, 
and “ Manchester Warehousemen ” alike simply smiled, and blandly 
passed on the blame to the black sheep of their calling. 

The Americans could not take so easily philosophic a view. Every 
newspaper editor seemed to think himself identified by Dickens with 
Colonel Diver, of “‘ The New York Rowdy Journal” ; every working 
journalist with Jefferson Brick, his “ foreign correspondent ”’; every 
local orator with Elijah Pogrom, of the immortal “ Defiance’; and 
every land agent with the unspeakable Scadder. What the Americans 
could not realize was that an author so accustomed as Dickens to the 
vivid, and even lurid, exposition of his own countrymen’s faults and 
foibles instinctively imagined that he could indulge that propensity as 
freely as he did at home. Dickens, in fact, made little or no allowance 
for the extreme sensitiveness to criticism of the American people, 
coupled though it is with an equally extreme readiness to criticize 
other nationalities. On the few occasions I ventured myself to dispute 
while in America, some random assertion disparaging to my country, 
I was blandly assured that I was the victim of ‘‘ English prejudice ” ; 
but I did not, as a consequence, feel called on to raise a storm. I did 
not, indeed, even when, a few days before I returned, there was 
published in an extensively circulated New York journal a description 
of John Bull as out-at-elbows and almost beggared, and, therefore, as 
having no right to enjoy himself with his children at Wembley. That 
was only, in the old phrase, “ pretty Fanny’s way,” “ pretty Fanny ” 
not reflecting that others also are sensitive, and that criticism cannot. 
be confined to a single continent. Further, Dickens, as a distinctively 
English humorist, could not understand, and far less could he appreciate, 
the American variety of humour; and it is doubtful, indeed, if a 
citizen of any country thoroughly appreciates the humour of another. 
Again and again, while in the United States, I was myself assured with 
the utmost solemnity that no Englishman had any sense of humour ; 
and venerable American jokes were tried on me experimentally to test 
whether I differed from the rest. Having heard many of them from 
my youth, I came triumphantly through the test, always expectant 
at the right moment, never laughing in the wrong place, and ever 
ready to prove my enjoyment of one story by asking for another. The 
effort on their part to please had been so genuine that it deserved this 
degree of acknowledgment ; and it is to be regretted that Dickens did 

‘not see much of America in the same urbane light. a 
In reviewing his American impressions as a whole, it is surprising to 
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note how much Dickens observed in his relatively rapid look around, 
but even more wonderful how much he missed. Of American history 
he appears to have known little and cared less, and never to have 
realized its picturesque and patriotic side. While, for example, 
minutely describing some trifling things in Boston, he passed through 
that city with no mention of its “ cradle of American liberty,” the old 
and striking Faneuil Hall; and later he covered Philadelphia without 
seeming to have seen Independence Hall, in which the immortal 
Declaration was signed, and from which was first sounded the famous 
Liberty Bell. These things were outside his range of sentiment. He 
mainly delighted in depicting types ; and, just as it was said of the great 
actor, Edmund Kean, that he played Shakespeare by flashes of lightning, 
so Dickens let us see America through lurid gleams of sulphurous 
smoke, with vanity in the front, avarice all round, and slavery glooming 
over the whole. 

While Dickens in all this forgot the great political maxim that one 
cannot indict a nation, he seemed at times to suspect that he was 
overdoing the detraction. In one instance, he had gone a long way in 
that direction when he suddenly pulled himself up with the reflection, 
“JT had no more right, and I can truly say no more disposition, to 
measure this man’s conduct by our English rule and standard, than I 
had to quarrel with him for not being of the same stature which would 
qualify him for admission into the Grenadier Guards.” The reflection 
was just: if it had always been acted on, Dickens would have proved a 


much more accurate student of both American manners and American ~ 


men. 

But what is usually forgotten on the American side is the amount 
of praise Dickens bestowed on much that he saw. One doubts whether 
even the greatest American admirer of his country would, with no 
reservation, endorse to-day the ecstatic exclamation, “ In all the public 
establishments of America, the utmost courtesy prevails.’ Dickens 
especially adds—and this will cause many voyagers to gasp—‘ When 
I landed in America, I could not help being strongly impressed with 
the attention, politeness, and good humour with which the Customs 
Officers discharged their duty.” An opinion as cordial and less open 
to controversy was again and again expressed in praise of American 
judges, American universities, American public schools, American 
factories, and American benevolent institutions, especially the hospitals. 
Even amid what appears to us the horrors of the model prison system 
he saw in Philadelphia, he recognized the intentions of its designers 
to be good; and it should be remembered that much of the same 
conditions were known in England, as later was revealed in Charles 


Reade’s great story, ‘“‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” American — 


regard for women was as highly appreciated by Dickens as it is by every 


English visitor to-day. “ No man,” he exclaimed, “ omitted any little 


act of politeness which would contribute to their comfort ; nor did I 
ever once, on any occasion, anywhere, during my rambles in America, 


see a woman exposed to the slightest act of rudeness, incivility, or even _ 


inattention.” 


‘ 
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These things should be recalled when Dickens is said to have seen 


nothing good in America. ‘‘ The American people,” he declared in 
concluding his estimate of them, “ are, by nature, frank, brave, cordial, 
hospitable, and affectionate .. . An educated American is one of the 


most endearing and most generous of friends.” He continued, “I 
never was so won upon as by this class; never yielded up my full 
confidence and esteem so readily and pleasurably as to them; never 
can make again in half a year, so many friends for whom I seem to 
entertain the regard of half a life.” And every word, speaking from 
my own enjoyable experience, I entirely and enthusiastically endorse. 
There is a frank friendliness on the part of a welcoming American 
which is most engaging, and the memory of it will always be dear. 
Dickens saw defects: does no American see the like? He described 
these defects: and that is what more and more is being done by 
American writers of great popularity to-day. The mistake he made 
was to forget that criticism which will be tolerated from within is deeply 
resented from without ; and his denunciations were so drastic that all 
his praise was ignored. There is this to be said on his behalf he had 
never been accustomed to mince his words when dealing with the faults 
and failings of his fellow-countrymen, both in public life and in private. 
It was indiscreet not to restrain himself when describing another 
people; but even this indiscretion does not deserve the all-round 
denunciation it has received. 

It is to be emphasized that, while Dickens’s blame has bitten like 
acid, his praise has been forgotten ; and it is good to note that, though 
the blame is less deserved, the praise is now more highly merited. 
Dickens, for example, noted with enthusiastic approval the great 
educational efforts that were being put forth in the United States ; 
and he would as enthusiastically approve the educational strivings of 
to-day. “Get rich quick” is too often accepted here as the one 
motto believed in by Americans; but “ Get wise quick” is another 
that is being constantly acted upon. Their eagerness to learn is most 
marked ; and the determination of the young to secure higher education 
in the midst of many disadvantages, is strikingly apparent. That 
university students, in order to pay for their course, should act during 
vacations as waiters at health resorts, and that high school boys should 
sell newspapers in the streets to enable them to take further classes, 
would have delighted Dickens as a symbol of a national progress that 
makes for lasting good. 

Of one phase of the American social development of to-day, Dickens 
could not have dreamed; but it would have given him keenest 
satisfaction. He was horrified—as what observer from without could 
have helped being horrified ?—at the dense ignorance then imposed 
and even enforced on the negroes. He could not guess that there 
would come the day when the coloured child would be educated not 
only like the white but, in some places, with the white. I myself, 
when going over that splendid institution, the National Museum at 
Washington, saw among the visitors a large class of coloured children, 
under the guidance of a coloured mistress. I asked an official whether 
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such visitors were frequent, and he not only told me that they were, 
but added that these coloured children were among the most alert and 
attentive of those who came. In the Southern States—the old slave 
séction of the Union—seventy per cent. of the coloured school population 
is in school, to the number of very close upon two millions. In some 
of these States, indeed, the proportion attending is higher among the 
coloured children than the white, and this despite the difficulty of giving 
them proper schooling, on account of their scattered location on farms 
and in small and separated agricultural communities. It is not within 
my province to speculate as to what this steady advance generation 
by generation in the educational uplift of the coloured race will mean 
to the future of the American nation; but it would be a mistake to 
ignore the possibilities. 

Yet, it is when one attempts to compare the social America of 
Dickens’s first visit with the social America of to-day that the greatest 
difficulty presents itself. Tennyson’s comparison between a year of 
Europe and a cycle of Cathay is recalled when one thinks of the gigantic 
strides, not merely in travel facilities and business enterprise but in 
social amenities, that have been made by the United States within the 
past ninety years. In respect to social amenities, Dickens looked at 
America very much through the spectacles of a middle-class Londoner 
of his day. His regret that a particular bedroom, while spacious and 
airy, was “ like every bedroom on this side of the Atlantic, very bare 
of furniture, having no curtains to the bedstead ’’—a point he more 


than once emphasized—was the naive criticism of the average Londoner — 


of that time. Similarly his exclamation, after walking for an hour or 
two about “a handsome city, but distractingly regular, I felt I would 
have given the world for a crooked street’? would be echoed by the 
same Londoner now; but, after all, a difference in taste is not 
inexcusable. On the head of commercial enterprise, Dickens saw, 
and would see again to-day, wonderful developments, though some of 
them taking gigantic forms by him undreamed of. He would still 
note that love of “ smart’? dealing which aroused his indignation ; 
but he would not be able now to record that this love is generally 
assumed in America to “ gild over many a defalcation, public and 
private, many a swindle, and gross breach of trust.” 

But it is in the direction of increased facilities of travel that Dickens, 
as a picturesque observer, eager to see all of America that his limited 
time allowed, would have noted the greatest advance. The contrast 
between his journey out on “ the ‘ Britannia’ steam-packet, twelve 


~~ 


hundred tons burthen,”’ and mine on the “ Berengaria ” of over fifty 


thousand, and his arrival on the other side of the Atlantic on the 
fifteenth night and mine on the sixth afternoon, is no more striking in 
one way than that presented between two o'clock, the usual Boston 
dinner hour in Dickens’s time, with dinner parties fixed for five, and the 
hours adopted to-day. But the speeding up and comforting up—if I 
may invent the term—of not only steamer but railway journeys are 
worth a wilderness of changed dinner hours. Travellers to-day on the 
five-hour “ Congressional Express” between Washington and New 
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York by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore, can scarcely imagine the 
complacency with which Dickens recorded his own trip from “ the 
Empire City ” to the national capital. The opening part of the journey 
from New York to Philadelphia had to be made by railroad and two 
ferries—presumably across the Hudson and Delaware Rivers—and it 
occupied between five and six hours. From Philadelphia he proceeded 
down the Delaware, “by steam boat at six o’clock one very cold 
morning,” towards Washington, arrived at nine at a station on the 
opposite side, proceeded by rail for three hours, crossed a river in another 
steamboat, landed at a continuation of the railroad, and went on by 
rail, staying to dine in the afternoon at Baltimore, and being well 
attended, as I was in the same city, by coloured waiters. Then he 
took the rail again, and reached Washington at about half-past six in 
the evening, when, in almost Pepysian phrase, he noted, “ Being 
very tired, glad to get to bed.” 

But even this uncomfortably long and wearying journey was as 
nothing to what he experienced when he went to the Middle West. 
His ultimate destination there was St. Louis, on the eastern boundary 
of the State of Missouri; and he began the trip by taking steamer 
across the Potomac to go by stage coach to Fredericksburg, scene 
twenty years later of a fierce fight in the Civil War, commemorated 
by twenty thousand graves, and near the spot where “ Stonewall ”’ 
Jackson untimely died, and Grant and Lee fought those ‘ Battles of 
the Wilderness ” in which Federals and Confederates lost sixty thousand 
men. At that point the railroad began, and Richmond was reached 
some twenty hours after Washington was left, instead of the three 
and a half hours of to-day. Then travel was resumed to the west, 
by river, road, and rail in intermittent jerks, with such a myriad 
discomforts at every point that one wonders anyone ever made the 
journey unless under penal compulsion. My own experience, when 
going from New York to St. Louis by the St. Louisan express, was a 
twenty-five ‘hours’ continuous run, with all the usual sleeping and 
creature accommodation, and the only thing to complain of some 
undue vibration when descending the slopes of the Alleghenies after 
passing Pittsburg. 

Naturally, the description given of certain leading American cities 
in 1842 is hopelessly inadequate if applied to 1929; but none is more 
strangely inapplicable to-day than that of Washington. Dickens 
did not take long views in a matter of this kind. To him, Washington 
was no more than “a monument raised to a deceased project, with 
not even a legible inscription to record its departed greatness.” “* Such 
as it is,” he gravely recorded, “it is likely to remain.” Those who 
know the splendid city of to-day, unique not only in plan but in 
execution among the capital cities of the world ; who have gone through 
the spacious and well-planned Pennsylvania Avenue from White House 
to the Capitol, and onwards to the Potomac River, which Dickens, 
even amid his general disparagement, admitted to be beautiful ; with 
its many fine avenues, streets, public buildings, and majestic monuments 
close by, will wonder at, while rejoicing in, the change. 
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This is an illustration of the error in assuming American Notes to 
be a guide book to the cities any more than Martin Chuzzlewit is a 
picture of the manners of to-day. While truth is to be found in each, 
Dickens himself, a quarter of a century after their issue, testified to 
the improvement in both that to his knowledge had already come. A 
further sixty years has brought even more marked improvement ; 
and certain of the excrescences and exuberances that annoyed him 
most have disappeared. But travellers in search of something to dis- 
parage will meet some energetic souls who remind him of Mrs. Hominy, 
‘The Mother of the Modern Gracchi,”’ and will be at receptions where 
dozen after dozen, score after score, and even hundred after hundred 
insist on shaking hands with their distinguished guest. Specimens are 
still to be met in railway carriages and hotel lounges of the American 
who is always ready to correct an Englishman’s knowledge of his native 
country, and supplement it with something of his own. General 
Choke, leading spirit of the Watertoast Sympathizers, has been 
considered an exaggeration when he exclaimed to Martin Chuzzlewit, 
“When you say that your Queen does not reside in the Tower of 
London, you fall into an error, not uncommon to your countrymen. . . 
Your Tower of London, sir, is naturally your Royal residence, and 
the Court is held there.” That was General Choke’s opinion in 1842 ; 
and in 1921, very close upon eighty years later, a Kansas paper, 
criticizing a visit of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, to my 
own home-town, described the Heir-apparent as “ riding in a carriage, 
with several teams of big horses hitched to it, and several strong 
loafers sitting up on high seats beside him, dressed in resplendent 
liveries.” ‘* All of this gives us cause to thank God anew that we 
live in America,’ unctuously exclaimed this latest exponent of Hosea 
Biglow’s “ Pious Editor’s Creed,” not knowing, and assuredly not 
caring, that, in actual fact, the Prince had been driven into his ancient 
capital town in an ordinary car, by a soberly clad chauffeur, and 
accompanied by an admiral in his quiet undress uniform of dark blue. 

As against all this is the unaffectedly warm-hearted welcome 
accorded to the visitor who gives himself no airs, and shows his readiness 
to respond to a friendly touch. Such a visitor knows that neither 
Washington nor New York, Boston nor Chicago, Philadelphia nor 
Kansas City, either in population or by its press, represents the whole 
of that vast country known as the United States of America. He 
recognises that the most truly patriotic Americans realise that 
commercial prosperity is not of itself enough to elevate and ennoble a 
nation ; that salvation does not come by sky-scrapers but from the 
soul; that a nation’s faith, and fate, and future are not determined 
by its manifold millionaires or multitudinous motor cars; and that 
essential realities can never be replaced by real estate. They know 
that, great as have been the perils through which their country has 
passed, dangers lie before her which will need for their overcoming 


- 


skill, courage, sacrifice, and, above all, devotion to their old ideals. 


America to-day possesses the potentiality of becoming the foremost 
nation of the world. She will secure its realization not by trusting to 
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material advancement alone, but by full recognition of the tremendous 
responsibility that accompanies world-wide power. And that responsi- 
bility is not lastingly to be borne without continuing faithful to the 
principles and adhering to the ideals of the illustrious Fathers of the 
Constitution who brought the United States to birth. 


Pit lie PAUL DOMBEX 
(es “ Painting of a Boy” (W. H. Keith, son of James R. Keith, 
Edinburgh printseller), by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., has been 
presented to The Dickens House by Mr. Sydney Keith. It was seen 
by Dickens who said it portrayed his ideal of little Paul. Through the 


enerosity of Mr. Keith, the painting has been reproduced in colours on 
post-card and these can be obtained from The Dickens House, price 
hreepence each, or a dozen post free for three shillings. All receipts 


9 to The Dickens House funds; so please order generously. A 
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THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW 
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4p accompanying map of 1850 shows the district between . 

Islington and the River Thames. Here the present Goswell | 
Road really appears as Goswell Street, the residence of Mrs. Bardell, , 
from the first floor front of which Mr. Pickwick gazed upon the world . 
beneath, reflecting that the opposite side was over the way and that he: 
should not be content “to gaze on Goswell Street for ever without j 
one effort to penetrate to the hidden countries which on every side: 
surrounded it.” 

The houses in Goswell Road have not changed a great deal, excepting ; 
that the lower portions have in several cases been turned into shops.. 

The map will also show the route of Oliver Twist and Bill Sikes: 
from Bethnal Green, en route to the burglary at Chertsey, “ through | 
Finsbury Square by way of Chiswell Street into Barbican, thence into) 
Long Lane and so into Smithfield.” It was near Barbican that the> 
Prentice Knights foregathered in Barnaby Rudge. 

Bartholomew Close and Little Britain have altered very little since» 
the days of Mr. Jaggers, Wemmick, and Pip. The New River Head, , 
near which Uriah Heep had “umble lodgings still, of course, remains, , 
and a new Sadler’s Wells Theatre is being erected on the old site. 

Field Lane is clearly shown leading out from Saffron Hill, and close: 
by is Cock Lane, whose ghost Dickens frequently mentions. Skinner 
Street, leading from Snow Hill, reminds us that at the bottom three: 
doors before the church, stood the Saracen’s Head, the headquarters: 
of Squeers, from which Nicholas Nickleby started for Yorkshire... 
Its site must not be confused with the present premises of Ormiston) 
the Glass of which are decorated with some interesting bas-reliefs and! 
statues. Fleet Market and Fleet Prison will also be noted. 


A Forcotren LANDMARK. 

1 wonder why it is that so important a Dickens landmark as Windsor! 
Terrace, City Road, should have escaped the attention of so many} 
writers on Dickensian topography. Pemberton’s ‘‘ Dickens’s London” 
(1876) records the existence of Windsor Terrace in the City Road asi 
“the most genteel of the residences to which Mr. Micawber aspired,” 
and tells us how the dismal round plot of neglected grass standing int 
front of it was surrounded by a rusty iron railing. This was a plagues 
pit; the grass has now disappeared and a broad pavement is in itsé 
place. Miltoun, in his book of the same name (1904), ignores it, so do 
Allbut in ‘* Rambles in Dickens Land” (1899), Perey FitzGerald im 
‘ Bozland ” (1895), and Kitton in “ The Dickens Country ” (1905).) 
Snowden Ward in “ The Real Dickens Land” (1904) makes reference: 
to it by name only and gives a photograph of City Road (not Windson 
Terrace), with the caption ‘‘ my address, said Mr. Micawber, is Wind 
Terrace, City Road. I—in short—live there.” 

In “ The London of Dickens ” I refer to it very fully, but in the m 
recent book on the subject Mr. Arthur Moreland puts us off with the 
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statement that Windsor Terrace is in Camden Town, an unpardonable 
error for anybody setting up as a guide to Dickens localities. a7 
We now give a photograph of a typical house in the “ terrace ” (it 
is really a street, not a portion of the City Road itself). 
n My address,” said Mr. Micawber, “ is Windsor Terrace, City Road, 
I—in short—”’ with a genteel air, and in another burst of confidence, 


sli eel 
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Photo by) {Walter Deater 


Windsor Terrace, City Road 
In such a house the Micawbers may have lived 


“ Tlive there.” All the houses in this “ Arcana of the Modern Babylon, 
in the direction of the City Road” are so much alike that any one of: 
them might stand as the citadel of the Micawbers, where the only visitors 
David Copperfield ever saw were creditors, although the centre of the 
street door was covered with a great brass plate engraved ‘ Mrs.. 
Micawber’s Boarding Establishment for Young Ladies.” Tempting 
as it may be to allocate one house specially to the Micawbers, we will. 
refrain from emulating the late Robert Alibut. W.D.9 


(A Correction. The date of the Map on page 207 of the last number is 1818, not 
1850 as stated.) § 
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WHAT THE FELLOWSHIP STANDS FOR 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN AT THE EDINBURGH 
CONFERENCE 


J. COOPER SANDS (Nottingham) ~ 


M4* I begin by expressing a wish; I trust it will materialise. 
We are met, for the first time in my knowledge, at the festival 
of Whitsuntide. Iam not going to preach. You will hear, I am sure, 
a sermon worth listening to to-morrow night—but I want you all, for 
a minute, to carry your minds back to that Pentecostal day some 
wo thousand years ago, when many men of eastern nations were 
athered together in memory of One, a greater than Dickens: One 
whose life Dickens himself was content to follow as a humble disciple ; 
nd this is my wish: That just as those tongues of spiritual fire rested 
n those eastern men and inspired them to great efforts in the cause 
f suffermg humanity, so may something of that same spirit be 
with us during this Conference, the spirit of true Fellowship, and 
e the means of inspiring us to greater efforts on behalf of those 
ideals of Fellowship, which should ever be in the forefront of our 
rogrammes. 
I am proud to be your Chairman, and I am grateful, whether you are 
r not, to those who ventured to ask an unknown man from the 
i sicas to fill this Chair, the Secretary of a branch which not so 
many years ago was really no ornament to the Fellowship. Whether 
I have been able to accomplish anything of value as Chairman during 
the past year I am doubtful, but I am sure of one thing, and that is 
that your Chairman has gained much from his association with men 
and women who would otherwise never been intimately known to him, 
and whom he will always count it a privilege to number among his 
friends. I have gained by the revelation of an earnest spirit of 
co-operation present at Headquarters. It is not so long ago it seemed 
to me that a feeling existed among some of the delegates that Head- 
quarters were—how shall I put it ?—a little careful as to their own 
prerogatives, and a little careless of the wishes of the branches. All 
I can say after my experience this year is, that if ever such a feeling 
existed, it certainly is not present now. Very much to the contrary. 
On every occasion where the welfare of the branches has formed the 
subject of discussion, the broadest sympathy and consideration for 
the branches has been expressed. Most of my friends I speak of are 
here to-day, some, unfortunately, are absent, but I wish to take this 
ypportunity of thanking all those, both at Headquarters and of the 
branches (with whom it was my pleasure to associate last year at 
Nottingham), for the good fellowship and affectionate courtesy 
sxxpressed and rendered to me. 
I am proud that my year of office should culminate in the seat of 
Scottish learning, this beautiful city of glorious antiquity. Some 
‘olk in pessimistic mood declare that we are not advancing. Not so! 
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Not many years ago, as we count history, it would have been impossible 
for the hated Sassenach to have crossed the Border without experiencing 
an unpleasant welcome. What do we see to-day. Men and women 
from all parts of England and some from America and the Colonies 
experiencing the generous hospitality of our Scottish friends. What 
has brought us here? Is it merely because Edinburgh is beautiful, 
or that our friends have tempted us with a fine programme, two free 
meals and a free ride? Is it for that that we (some of us) have 
braved the dangers of the road, and rail, and spent all our pocket 
money for weeks to come—is it, I say for what we hope to get? 
No! Rather, I am sure, because the splendid spirit of Fellowship is 
more abundant. 

I feel strongly that the value of these Conferences lies in their power 
to stimulate the branches to greater efforts for those causes for which 
Dickens lived. Are we to be content with calling each other good 
fellows, toasting each other, patting each other on the back, enjoying 
each other’s company to the full, seeing the beautiful sights of this 
fair city and going home pleased and satisfied with ourselves, without 
registering in our minds an earnest determination that we will at 
any rate in the coming year each use his or her influence to promote 
and foster those ideals for which our Fellowship stands—to uplift or 
succour someone at least of that suffering humanity for whom our 
great author did so much. 

I would be the last to depreciate the value of the literary side of the 
Fellowship’s work. We who appreciate and love the great author’s — 
work know how his inimitable humour cheers and delights us, and 
how the power of his sympathetic passages draws out that which is — 
best in us. We cannot do better than meet to study the prescribed 
book. As one who has .had some little experience in reciting 
and reading aloud, I claim that the beauty of good literature is 
never more fully appreciated than when read intelligently and — 
dramatically. Reading aloud is a fine asset. I commend branch 
Secretaries to stimulate reading aloud at some of their meetings. 
The coming year presents a fine opportunity with Bleak House. It— 
may produce a few more Mr. Snagsby’s with the inevitable half-crown — 
antidotes ! as 

It is only by effort that we can increase our efficiency. Let the | 
object of every branch programme be not merely to please, but to 
enlist the sympathy, co-operation and practical effort of every member _ 
in the cause of suffering humanity. There are Tiny Tims who need 
our care, waifs and strays, the flotsam and jetsam of our cities, little — 
deaf and dumb Sophies to be taught the gospel of kindliness, decent 
homes to provide for the poor who do not even know what “ home ” 
RES hundreds of objects which are all embraced in our Fellowship 
ideal. 

Keeping these in the forefront the future of the Dickens Fellowship — 
must be assured, and we shall live up to the ideals of those who first 
instituted it 27 years ago, and by so doing we shall be honouring in th 
finest way the memory of him whom we delight to honour. 
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LACK BANDS AND ORANGE BLOSSOM 


By FLORENCE TYLEE 


S some consolation for missing the experience others were per- 
mitted, of meeting in the flesh dear old Mr. Pickwick, whom I 
ave known from very early years in the pages of his creator, I have 
een re-reading the book and incidentally refreshing my memory 
oncerning a scene which made a great impression on me when I 
eard it read aloud by my father, when I was of a very tender age. 

These are the words that suggested the first part of my title: ‘“‘ The 
idower was seated at a small round table, in the little room behind 
he bar, smoking a pipe, with his eyes intently fixed on the fire. The 
uneral had evidently taken place that day ; for, attached to his hat, 
hich he still retained on his head, was a hat band measuring about 
yard and a half in length, which hung over the top rail of the chair 
nd streamed negligently down . . .” 

That hat band dwelt in my memory long after the rest of the scene 
ad become dim, though I was also greatly impressed by the disconso- 
ate Mr. Weller’s warnings concerning “ widders,”’ which he addressed 
© his son in the course of the scene that followed, because of a circum- 
stance that happened a few days later. Sarah, who was nurse, house- 
maid, cook and general factotum in our family, asked for an afternoon 
off, explaining that she was going to see the widow of a cousin who 
had been killed in a quarry accident. Oblivious of the admonition 
that “‘ little girls should be seen and not heard,” I protested in horror : 
“Oh, Mamma !” (for children did not then address their mothers as 
if they were the corpses of departed Egyptians). “ Don’t let Sarah 
go!” My mother looked round in astonishment, too surprised to 
resent my interference. ‘‘ And why not, pray? Of course, Sarah,” 
turning to the maid, “you may go. And if you find the poor woman 
needs some black, I dare say I can find her a bonnet and a few things.” 
For in those days “ mourning” was put carefully away when the 
conventional time for wearing it had elapsed, and either furbished up 
for use on the next occasion, or given to less well-to-do mourners, to 
enable them to save their pockets, while expressing their grief to the 
proper depth of blackness and crape. When Sarah had departed on 
her visit of sympathy, my mother set herself, without much success, 
to find out the reason for my protest. A confused reply that, ““ widows 
were wicked people and might hurt Sarah” only puzzled her till it 
evidently flashed into her mind that I had been present (inconspicuously 
of course), when my father was reading to her the evening before, and. 
she remarked: “ That comes of your being allowed to stay up and 
listen to what you can’t understand |!” And she went on to explain 
that I must not believe everything in books—widows were women 
who had lost their husbands, and not all of them were wicked, and it 
was most unlikely that Sarah would come to any harm. Still, I really 
felt relieved when, just before my bedtime, Sarah walked in looking 
much as when she had departed on her errand, but in a decidedly less 
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kindly mood. “ No, Ma’am, thank you,” she replied in answer to a 
question of my mother’s ; “* Maria’s far too grand to want anything 
but the best, set her up! She’s got a black silk dress, real good, so 
thick it would stand alone, and caps and cuffs and everything. ‘ Well, 
Maria !’ I said; ‘ you must have spent all poor Tom’s burial club 
money, and more!’ She just tossed her head, ’aughty like and said: 
‘Not me, Sarah! But I’ve been saving up for years.’ ‘Saving up?’ 
says I; ‘and how could you save out of Tom’s wages, with him and 
eight little ones to keep ?’ She laughed hearty at that, which I don’t 
think becoming with Tom hardly cold in his grave, and, * Sarah,’ she 
says, ‘ ’tisn’t money I’ve saved, but Bands. Tom’s never been backward 
in paying respect to his fellow workmen and even lots of the shopkeepers 
round have been glad to have him at their buryings, and it generally 
meant a yard or two of good black silk for his hat and sometimes kid 
gloves as well. They weren’t much good to me, but I always pressed 
out the silk and laid it away careful, and so there was enough to make 
me a good dress.’ Oh yes,” went on Sarah, somewhat bitterly, “ and 
she'll be at church in it on Sunday. A fine, stuck up widow I call 
her—my poor mother had nothing of the sort, I'll warrant !” 

I have perhaps not remembered the exact words used on that 
occasion, but I can assure you that the thing really happened, and the 
drift of the conversation was as nearly as possible what I tell you. 

“ Black Bands” and what they stood for were very important in 
the days when Dickens wrote. They have dwindled into mere signs 
and symbols now. The widower is content to proclaim his desolate — 
state by a narrow, tight scrap of black round his hat, and widows, 
even those who are widows indeed, would not dream of swathing 
themselves in the voluminous sable garments which were thought 
necessary half a century ago; while for more distant connections, 
though we cannot be said to “wear our hearts on our sleeves,” we 
certainly wear our very minute badge of mourning there. In some 
respects this is perhaps an alteration to be commended. Like Hamlet 
“we have that within which passeth show,” and it is our own affair. 
We don’t want to advertise it, though personally I think that simple — 
black attire may be a safeguard against that intermeddling with grief, | 
which is sometimes unavoidable when it is not known that the loss of 
a dear one has befallen us. 
_ With primitive people, funerals and weddings are the great events — 
in an often drab and monotonous existence. It is then, and sometimes — 
only then, that they can “ let themselves go,” literally and figuratively, 
and in some ways we were very primitive in the days of Dickens, and 
even for many years after he had laid down the pen. I think it is in 
one of Phil May’s drawings that the exasperated mother of a tiresome _ 
Sier boy cries out to him: “ Be’ave yerself, will yer, Tommy, or Tl 

ot take yer to the funeral !”’—a great treat for children, viewed 
merely as a spectacle with which they have no personal connection. 
I remember, too, a friend from the West Indies, telling me of a young 
negress, a former servant of hers, who, having lost her husband an 
being very poor, married again within a short time, a very elderl 
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bridegroom, and to my friend’s amazement called on her soon after- 


wards, arrayed in the most correct of “ widow’s weeds.” “ Why, 

: os : : : mae 

Narcissa she exclaimed; “I heard you had married again. 
2 ; y : 

Yes’m,” was the answer; ‘“ ole Jim promise me proper mourning for 


Charley if I hab him, so I done say yes!” I fancy Black Narcissa’s 

attitude might, in a modified degree, have been that of many a “ lone 

lorn critter ”’ long after Mrs. Gummidge had departed. For she felt 

everything more than other people, and would doubtless have been 

overjoyed had she been presented with a complete set of mourning for 

7 4 Old *un ” she was always thinking of, by a new aspirant to her 
and. 

This fashion for ostentatious mourning—this cult of the Black 
Band—must have made the undertaking business a very flourishing 
one in the days of our ancestors. History provides us with wonderful 
accounts of great people’s funerals, and though there was a gradual 
diminution in grandeur, customs die hard, and by the time people in 
“ High Life ’’ were beginning to feel that for many years the enormous 
sums spent on the outward trappings and signs of mourning for the 
dead might be better used in providing for the living, those in low 
life had, as usual, begun to imitate the cast-off follies of people who 
could afford to be foolish, while for them, such outlay, even in a much 
modified form, meant real and most unnecessary hardship. 

There are several undertakers mentioned by Dickens; Mr. Oram, 
in David Copperfield, is a kindly specimen of the tribe. His talk, 
while little David is waiting for the curious conveyance in which he 
is to make the rest of his journey home for his mother’s funeral, was 
meant to cheer the boy, though hardly calculated to do so. At ten 
years old, poor Oliver Twist was actually “apprenticed” to Mr. 
Sowerberry, who would have been kind to him had Mrs. Sowerberry 
permitted it. In Martin Chuzzlewit we are introduced to that good 
friend of Sairey Gamp, Mr. Mould, a very cheerful individual to whom, 
and to his family, hat bands were “just so many yards of silk and 
crape.” Good business indeed must such firms have done in those 
days when, down in the City, there was a flourishing public house 
known as “The Mourning Coach Horse,” the “ House of call for 
Undertakers.”” I much doubt whether such a place would be popular, 
or even make a living for its proprietor to-day. 

I think I must have seen one of the very last of the ““ Mourning 
Coach Horses,’ when some twenty years ago I was held up by a great 
crowd somewhere in Bethnal Green, and had the doubtful pleasure of 
gazing with hundreds of others, at a huge hearse with nodding plumes, 
drawn by coal black steeds, which played the chief part in the funeral 
procession of a popular inn-keeper in the East End. I believe there 
is, or was, before the fire, in the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s, ‘“ The Hearse,” plumes and all, which figured at the funeral: 
of “ The Iron Duke ” in 1852. I cannot help hoping it did perish in 
the flames. 

It is pleasant to pass from a black background to the flowery fra- 
‘grance associated with weddings from the earliest times. And here I 
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think we shall find that there has been less actual change than in the 
ceremonials and celebrations connected with “ Black Bands.” It is 
true that very literally, times have changed, and the happy pair are 
not expected to rise up early in the morning to hurry through a more 
or less sketchy meal, and appear at church in time to get the important 
ceremony over before noon. It is true that the elaborate wedding 
breakfast, with its long, luxuriously spread table at which the guests 
were seated and speeches, mostly very boring, were made, has been 
replaced by the reception at which those invited feast and frivol in 
much more informal fashion. But there is still, to judge by the pictures 
in our papers, the desire to make the occasion a “ Red Letter Day.” 
We have had some wonderful weddings in London during recent years ; 
weddings at which no expense was spared and to which sightseers 
flocked ; women waiting for hours at church doors for a glimpse of 
the wonderful “ golden” or silver bride, flashing from the great door 
of the House of God to the waiting car; the long train of bridesmaids, 
often in fancy attire, with little boys, looking most uncomfortable in 
unwonted garments, who have been conscripted much against their 
will, to act as pages; and little girls, often so tiny that one wonders 
to see them able to walk up the aisle, carrying baskets of flowers as 
big as themselves, and occasionally having to be hurried away, fright- 
ened and weeping, by a worried mother or nurse. And next day there 
is a long account of the ceremony in the paper, and we read it carefully, 
being anxious to see if the bridegroom’s name has been mentioned, 
which is not always the case. 

Fashionable weddings, except of Royal Personages, were not very 
fully reported in the daily press in the days of Dickens. Nowadays 
almost all who achieve matrimony have their doings chronicled, lists — 
of presents given, and very frequently we are favoured with portraits 
of those the journalist calls “the contracting parties,” and judging 
by appearances murmur ‘‘ What could she have seen in him ?”’ or . 
vice versa. Never having been married myself, I feel that it is far 
better to leave Dickens to tell his own tale and give his own pictures | 
of some of the weddings among his characters. And so I am not going 
to give any more of my own thoughts and opinions on the subject, — 
but refer you to the various accounts of such ceremonies, to be found 
in his pages. The wedding of “ Our friends Alfred and Sophronia ” 
and the ensuing ‘‘ Wedding Breakfast” give scope for some ironical 
writing in the early part of Owr Mutual Friend. In David Copperfield ~ 
we have an account of such episodes from the bridegroom’s point of 
view. Very charming is the story of Bella Wilfer’s “‘ Runaway Match,” 
undertaken with the full connivance and assistance of one parent. 
Sketches by Boz, a work less read now than it deserves to be, furnishes, i 
in the story of “ The Four Miss Willises,” a very amusing account of ; 
what the author calls “ A Quadrilateral Marriage.” : 

When you have read, marked, learned and inwardly digested these 
and other accounts of marriages according to Dickens, you will be 


able to judge for yourselves whether the way of the Wedding March 
has altered for better or worse since his days. 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NORTH AMERICAN BRANCHES 


By A. A. HOPKINS (New York) 


(THE Conference lasted from May 19th to May 21st inclusive, and 

was a great success, thirteen branches having actual personal 
representation by delegates. The Officers and the Committee welcomed 
the delegates and visitors in the parish house of the Chapel of the 
Intercession, Trinity’s stateliest daughter, and more like a small 
cathedral than a chapel. Here the delegates secured their wreaths, 
each with appropriate sentiments attached. Finally Dr. Hudson Milo 
Gates, the truly Dickensian vicar, gave the word and we all marched 
into the Church. Dr. Gates welcomed our guests and introduced Dr. 
Paul de Schweinitz, the delegate from Bethlehem, a noted Moravian 
divine. He attempted to prove, and in our judgment succeeded in 
showing that Dickens was constantly mindful of the lessons of the 
New Testament, even though a passage is more often alluded to than 
actually quoted. His theology was sound and his witty remarks were 
warmly welcomed. <A vested choir of men, boys and girls sang as 
much sacred music of a Dickensian nature as research could develop. 
Dr. Gates then read the sentiments attached to the wreaths, and 
announced that as the rain was falling so heavily the procession to the 
grave of Alfred Tennyson Dickens in Trinity Cemetery, just across 
Broadway, would have to be given up. Under umbrellas we went to 
the grave, and with bared heads the delegates deposited the wreaths 
in the form of a cross, and Dr. Schweinitz made a brief prayer. Stave 
one was finished ! 

The second event was more cheerful in tone. This was the informal 
reception at the Hotel Roosevelt. The evening began by all assembling 
in one of the small ballrooms. Mr. Bramer, Chairman of the Inter- 
Branch Conference Committee, introduced Mr. Cortes W. Cavanaugh, 
President of the Dickens Fellowship of New York. Mr. Cavanaugh 
called on each of the delegates to respond briefly. In a few minutes 
there was a spirit of cordiality evinced which has rarely been equalled 
in the annals of any Dickensian gathering. One would almost think 
that Dickens was there in spirit with the ghostly forms of Mr. Pickwick 
and all the other pleasant characters. About eleven o’clock stave two 
was finished. 

Next morning, Monday, May 20th, the business sessions began. 

On the invitation of the Director of the New York Public Library, 
these were held in the lecture room of the main library, that magnificent 
institution which stands at the busiest spot in the world. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Branch, Mr. C. W. Cavanaugh, was elected 
Chairman. Mr. Herman L. R. Edgar, of New York, and Mr. J. K. 
Thompson, of Philadelphia, acted as Secretaries. Dr. H. M. Lydenberg, 
assistant director of the library, welcomed the delegates and visitors. 

- Most of the time was taken up by the reading of the intensely interesting 


- reports received from the fourteen branches represented, thirteen by 
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delegates and one (Berkeley, Cal.) by mail. The branches were : 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Boston; Berkeley, Cal.; Chester, Pa.; Chicago; 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; Montreal: Nazareth, Pa. ; Old Town-Orono, 
Maine; Philadelphia ; Pittsburgh ; Toronto ; Vancouver, B.C.; and 
New York City. 

A cabled greeting from the Annual Conference at Edinburgh was 
read, and the following reply sent : 

“The North American Conference at New York sends heartiest 
greetings to Annual Conference at Edinburgh. The tie that binds 
is stronger than the ocean that separates.” 


New York Public Library 


Greetings were also cabled to Sir Henry Fielding Dickens and Sir 
Charles Wakefield, Bart. The invitation of the Philadelphia Branch 
to hold the next Inter-Branch Conference in that city was accepted. 

Business sessions are often wearisome; but these two mornings 
proved interesting and profitable, and were filled with that spirit of 
fellowship which dominated the entire Conference. 

After the first morning session a photograph was taken of the dele- 
gates, visitors and members of the New York Branch; then another 
picture of the delegates only, which is reproduced in this issue. We 
then trekked down bus-wise to the National Arts Club in Gramercy 
Park. In this Club we hold our meetings, and it is the last of the real 
old houses in New York which have a literary flavour. In two minutes 
you can walk past the site of the old Westminster Hotel, where Dickens 
stopped on his last visit to New York, past Washington Irving’s house, 
and in three more minutes you can see the location of Steinway Hall, 
where Dickens gave his readings. The building fell into the hands of 
the wreckers only a few years ago. After an excellent lunch three 
private buses took the delegates and visitors for a ride up Park Avenue, 
through New York’s vast negro belt, into the Bronx, until the Poe 
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Cottage was reached. Then we visited the “ Cloisters,” a unique 
branch museum of the great Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
important works of medizval art are built into a church-like building, 
and there is a real cloister of pink marble. The Cloisters are unique 
and were much enjoyed. Several more staves were finished that day, 
but the end was not yet. 

Monday evening provided an unusual feast for Conference delegates 
and visitors. This was a private view of the Dickens Exhibit being 
held by the New York Branch and the Public Library in the main 
exhibition room of that institution. It has been stated that this exhibit 
is valued at $1,000,000, and it is being displayed for four months. 
Messrs. Cavanaugh and Edgar, of the Fellowship, and Mr. R. W. G. 
Vail, of the Library, explained the exhibits. The large number present 
lingered for two hours in this fascinating place, and were privileged to 
see many wonderful things. The collection of first editions is complete. 
There are many manuscripts, such as A Christmas Carol, hundreds of 
letters, original drawings, relics, playbills—the whole life of Dickens 
illustrated in graphic form. 

The second lunch of the Conference was given at Keen’s English Chop 
House, on Tuesday, May 21st. You might think you were in the 
“Cheshire Cheese” ! Another bus then took the delegates and the 
visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of the finest museums 
in the world. 

Now comes the crowning event of the Conference—the Dinner in 
the Ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt. There is more than one ball- 
room, and the one we had accommodated our 115 diners without being 
crowded and without looking desolate by reason of too much space. 

The dinner itself was a truly Dickensian one with a “ weal and 
hammer,” Yorkshire pudding and real plum pudding. It was not the 
food, however, excellent as it was, of which we speak ; but it was the 
bonds of friendship which had been established in the three days, or 
strengthened in many cases as a result of former conferences. 

Mr. Cavanaugh acted as toast master, and there were no set speeches. 
Dr. Milo H. Gates made the Invocation. The toast “‘ The President ” 
was proposed by Prof. James 8. Stevens, of the Old Town-Orono 
Branch. “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung with enthusiasm. 
The toast ‘‘ The King ” was proposed by Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, Presi- 
dent of the Toronto Branch. He gave some excellent reasons why 
Canadians are happy to be subjects of the King. The anthem, “ God 
Save the King,” was also sung with great enthusiasm. “The Immortal 
Memory of Charles Dickens” was proposed by Dr. de Schweinitz. 
Mrs. Georgie E. B. Wood, a member of the Council, proposed a toast 
to the ‘“ Delegates and Visitors,” or, to follow the programme, “ The 
Guest Branches.”’ The toast to ““ The Home Branch” was proposed 


by Mr. J. Bruce Jordan, President of the Montreal Branch. Then 


Mrs. F. Fairman, delegate of the Pittsburgh Branch, gave a delightful 
and very witty talk on what can be done to get young people interested 
in Dickens. When she had concluded, amid great applause, Mr. 


’ Edward F. Payne read a very important paper on Maria Beadnell and 
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Dickens. This included some hitherto unpublished material. The 
paper was warmly applauded. Dr. Raymond L. Forman pronounced 
the Benediction, and President Cavanaugh declared that the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of the North American Branches. : 

The memory of the Conference will remain forever in the minds of 
those who participated in the interesting events of these three red- 
letter-days. 


Delegates to the New York Conference 


Front Row (left to right): Mrs. F. H. Fairman, Pittsburgh; Mr. J. Bruce Jordom, Montreal ; 
Mrs. O. M. Barr, Chicago; Mr. J. K. Thompson, Philadelphia; Mrs. John E. McDonough, 
Chester, Pa.; Mr, C. W. Cavanaugh, New York. 


Second Row: Rey. Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, Bethlehem; Mrs. Frances Congdon, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Dr. Jas. S. Stevens, Old Town-Orono, Maine; Mrs. Frances Rostance, Toronto ; 
Mr. Edw. F. Payne, Boston ; Rev. Charles D. Kreider, Nazareth, Pa. 

The success of whole of the proceedings reflects great credit on the 
following ladies and gentlemen of the committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. John Philip Bramer :—Misses Josephine Garner and 
Betty Martin. Messrs. Charles W. Folks, Albert A. Hopkins and 
Newbury Frost Read. 


OVERSEAS VISITORS TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 


MONG the recent visitors to The Dickens House we have been 
pleased to welcome the following members of our overseas 
branches. Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer, Mrs. Newbury Frost Read and Mr. 
Thomas Wilson of New York. Miss Anthony and Miss Midgley of 
Boston. Mrs. Stevenson and Dr. Lionel Stevenson of Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. Cameron of Montreal. Mr., Mrs. and Miss Boddy of Toronto. 
Mrs. Tweedell, of Chicago. Mrs. C. A. Goodman of Marinette. Mrs. 


J. S. Griswold of Pasadena. Mrs. Mabel Harris and Miss Ilbery of 
Sydney. 
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DICKENS’S IMMORTAL MEMORY* 


By HOWARD DUFFIELD 
President of the New York Branch of The Dickens Fellowship 


[* a world where all things seem doomed 

to an eclipse of forgetfulness the 
memory of Charles Dickens shines like a 
star, and its lustre grows more radiant as 
the years pass by. The quill pen with 
which he wrote has proven mightier than 
the scythe of Time. The ink-stand which 
stood on his desk was filled with indelible 
ink. He has been out of the world for 
more years than he was in it, but he is 
endowed with a more tingling vitality 
to-day than when he walked its crowded 
and weary ways. On this seventh of 
February a thrill of gladness runs round 
the world at the recollection of that man 
and of his message. The diners at this 
feast of ours touch hearts with kindred companies of happy folk in 
every meridian. This festival of recollection began in London six 
hours ago, and six hours from now it will come to its gracious close on 
the far shores of the Pacific. 

The imagination is stirred by the thought of a drumbeat which 
sounds around the world, but the beat of a drum evokes the grim 
spectres of hate and strife and death. Dickens has set a Dinner Bell 
ringing all around the world, and a Dinner is the symbol of good cheer 
and good will. The earthwide Dinner on Dickens’s Birthday betokens 
international friendships and universal brotherhood. 

Charles Dickens was born in 1812, the year which began the glorious 
one hundred years of unbroken peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. At the present moment that century of harmony, 
undisturbed by a cannon shot, unmarked by a levelled bayonet, 


challenges the thought of the world as never before. Upon the relations 


of England and America hangs the future of humanity. If they two 
agree they can put an end to those old-time systems and policies which 
set the nations against each other in battle array. If they quarrel, 
civilization will rush into chaos before the present century has run 
half its round. Ina time like ours, when the air is laden with wanton 
words, and surcharged with the malaria of provincial-minded whisper- * 
ings, theré is a peculiar urgency of need for an outspoken and fervent 
“Amen” to the prayer of Dickens: ‘‘ May there never be anything 
between us but the Atlantic.’ It is heartening to the lovers of mankind 
on both sides of the sea to hear that sentiment of Dickens uttered 
three-quarters of a century ago, reiterated but yesterday by Ramsay 
MacDonald, who declares in trumpet tones: ‘It is imperative that 
steps be taken at once, to end all this foolish and mischievous feeling 


-*Delivered at the Birthday Dinner in New York, February the seventh, 1929. 
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which is alienating the United States from Great Britain.” This 
Anniversary Celebration which belts the globe to-night with the girdle 
of Fellowship, reverberates the same note with an eloquent emphasis, 
and does its effective bit toward making it unthinkable that America 
could ever go into battle against the homeland of Charles Dickens, 

As a little child Dickens was frail of frame and shy of spirit, and 
stood apart from the activities which engaged his more robust com- 
panions in years. With the unerring out-reach of instinct he sur- 
rounded himself with a more congenial group of playmates. Among 
them were the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘“‘ Tom Jones,” ““ Don Quixote,” 
“Gil Blas,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “The Arabian Nights.” 
“These,” said he, ‘‘ were the glorious host that kept me company.” 
These elect spirits in the world of letters, who had felt the mysterious 
beatings of the pulse of life, and had mastered the secret rhythms of 
the sad sweet music of mortal existence, gathered about him and 
whispered to him their lore, and initiated him into their charmed circle. 

In early youth he walked the byways of life, the dark and sordid 
and rugged paths in which the mass of men wear out their days. He 
was neglected, was forgotten, and was chained to repugnant tasks, 
muscle straining, heart-breaking tasks, the misery of which haunted 
him to his latest hour. The tragedy of his opening life so rankled in 
his inmost soul that he buried it in the depths of an unbroken silence. 
Only upon rare occasions, when harrowing recollections of the agonies 
which met him at the threshold tore at his heartstrings, did he ever 
confide, even to his nearest friends, any hint of the inferno through 
which he had passed. Now and again at long intervals, words that 
were poignant and full of heart-break, insisted upon utterance: “ I 
was a shabby child,” “ I was a not-particularly-taken-care-of boy,” 
“ T cannot comprehend how a sensitive, lonely, little fellow should be 
so entirely overlooked and forgotten,” “It is a surprise to me even — 
now, that I can have been so easily thrown away at such an age,” 
“ A child, quick, eager, delicate, soon hurt mentally and physically, it 
seems wonderful to me that nobody should have made any sign in 
my behalf, but none was made.’ “ Every forenoon, when left alone, — 
I mingled my tears with the water in which I was washing the bottles 
and sobbed as if there were a flaw in my own breast and it were in 
danger of bursting.” 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” One of the “uses” of that — 
harsh kindergarten in which the boy was tutored was to reveal to him — 
the bitterness and loneliness of life’s under side, and to inspire him with 
a quenchless determination to bring help and healing to all the ills 
which were inherent in human experience, especially those which cast 
their blight on little children. The philosophy of old Weller was not— 
so faulty as it seems. Asked how he had brought up the immortal 
Sam, he promptly replied: “I took great pains with his eddication, 
sir. I let him run the streets when he was very young and shift for 
himself. It’s the only way to make a boy sharp, sir.” The curriculum 
of the streets was like a specially appointed schooling for the marvellous 
after career of Dickens as the apostle of the common people. Just as 
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the freedom of a great city is sometimes conferred upon those of high 
rank and achievement, a grim-featured, but warm-hearted providence 
put into the hands of that outcast boy the magic key of the street. 
As he entered upon manhood, the rose of romance blossomed and 
atmosphered existence with its fragrant beauty. It was rudely up- 
rooted, and torn petal from petal. That buffet of destiny shook him 
to the centre, but he steadfastly retained the captaincy of his soul. 
The gauntlet which fate flung into his face he accepted as a gage of 
battle and highly resolved that he would be the master, not the play- 
thing of circumstances. Within three years that boy of twenty-four 
became the author of the Pickwick Papers, and the world was at his 
feet. From that hour his pen was the sceptre of a universal kingdom. 
An inveterate and incurable optimist, he has girdled the earth with 
an equator of hope. When a little child he had a dream of a star. 
That dream never forsook him. Never did he cease to be a child. 
Never did he cease to dream of a star. But with the passing of the 
years the star around which all his dreams became centred, was this 
shadowed and troubled planet, in which the sons of men grapple with 
the mysteries of destiny. All he wrote and all he saw resolves itself 
into a child’s view of the world, a child’s philosophy of life, a child’s 
story of humanity, a message of love and of laughter, a message of 
satisfaction for all the hungers of the spirit and of the flesh, a message 
of simple faith in the Fatherhood of God and in the brotherhood of 
man, a message that keeps friendship’s heart quick aglowing and the 
home fires burning, in every corner of the earth, and throughout the long 
ears. 
! With every recurring February his Birthday comes. His Death-day 
comes—never. 
** For still across the years 

His soul goes forth to battle, and in face 

Of whatso’er is false or cruel or base 

He hurls his gage, and leaps among the spears.” 


IN THE DICKENS ROOM AT PARKER HOUSE 


N the Dickens Room of the Parker House, the officers and council 
of the Boston Branch, with Mr. Edward F. Payne, President, were 

* at home ” to members on Sunday afternoon, June 9th. The company 
numbered over one hundred, including three who were at Dickens’s 
readings in Tremont Temple during the winter of 1867-8—Miss 
Greeley, Miss Church and Mrs. Ellen N. Archer. It was in the old 
Parker House that Dickens stayed while in Boston and the fireplace 
in his suite before which he sat and wrote letters home, and the mirror 
in front of which he rehearsed, were saved when the hotel was de- 
molished and placed in this room, where many pictures and autograph 
letters are hung on the walls. It was unanimously agreed that this 
friendly, informal affair was an excellent way to keep his memory 
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A MEMENTO OF DICKENS’S VOYAGE TO 
AMERICA IN 1842 


> courtesy of Mr. W. T. Spencer, we are able to give in facsimile 
the vote of thanks to the Captain of the steamer “ Britannia,” 
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awn up by Dickens on the occasion of the safe termination of the 
empestuous voyage from Liverpool to Boston in 1842. 

A transcript of it appears in “ The Letters of Dickens,” but. we 
apnot trace that a facsimile of the interesting document has been 
eproduced before. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE AS A PLAY 


OME few years since a copy of the play described below happened | 

to come into my hands. It naturally aroused much interest, , 

which led me to investigate the particulars of its production. Its} 
title page reads : 

The Battle of Life, dramatised by Albert Smith, Esq., From 
early Proofs of the Work. By the express permission of the Author, , 
Charles Dickens, Esq., as performed at the Theatre Royal, Lyceum, 
Monday, December 21, 1846. Price—Sixpence. 

Printed and Published by N. 8. Johnson, ** Nassau Steam Press,” 
60, St. Martin’s Lane; and to be had in the Theatre, and all Book- - 
sellers. 

Dickens wrote a few plays, viz., The Village Coquettes, The Strange 
Gentleman, Is She his Wife, or Something Singular, and two in con- 
junction with Wilkie Collins, viz., The Frozen Deep and No Thorough- 
fare, first or early editions of any of which are of considerable value. 

As the writer of the original work, Dickens stands to a greater or 
less degree as parent to quite a number of plays which have been: 
founded upon one or other of the works. But of only one, owing to 
his personal and direct interest both in the writing and in the produc- 
tion, can it be fairly stated that Dickens is as much the author as in the 
case of The Frozen Deep or No Thoroughfare. In my opinion it ought. 
to be included in a list of his works. This work is the play, “ The 
Battle of Life,” published at the close of 1846. : 

It was dramatized from early proofs specially supplied by the in-: 
structions of Dickens, he took direct interest in the cast, several: 
alterations in the scenes were carried out by his directions, and he ma 
a special journey to London from the Continent, lasting eight days, in 
order to superintend and direct rehearsals. The following brief! 
extracts from his letters will illustrate this, and show that this play i 
one of the important items to be sought after and valued by anyo 
who is a collector of the works of Charles Dickens. 


27 Nov., 1846 (to M. de Cerjat): ‘* Keeley and his wife are makin; 
great preparations for producing the Christmas Story, and I have 
made them (as an old stage-manager) carry out one or two expensive 
notions of mine about scenery and so forth—in particular a sudden 
change from the inside of the doctor’s house in the midst of the bal 
to the orchard in the snow . . . There is no one to be got for Marion 
but... I have promised to show her what I mean, and if you wil 
look into the English Opera House on the morning of the 17, 18, 0: 
19 of next month between the hours of eleven and four you will 
me in @ very hot and dusty condition playing all the parts of the 
piece. 1 

2 Dec., 1846: “ Keeleys are making that ‘change’ I was so hot 
upon... . I shall run over and carry consternation into the estab- 
lishment as soon as I have done the number.” (Dombey.) t 

19 Dec., 1846: “ I really am bothered to death by this confounde 
dramatisation of the Christmas book. They were in a state s 
horrible at Keeley’s yesterday, that I was obliged to engage to re 
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the book to them this morning. . . . At eight to-night we have a 
rehearsal with scenery and band... . and I was at. the theatre all 
day yesterday.” 

21 Dec., 1846 (to Mrs. Dickens): ‘‘ Think of my being there (the 
theatre) on Saturday and working harder than ever I did at the 
amateur plays until two in the morning. Unless I had come to 
London I do not think there would have been much hope of the 
version being just more than tolerated, even that, doubtful.” 


Tuesday Morning after Production.—‘‘ There was immense en- 
thusiasm at its close, and great uproar and shouting for me.” 
‘““ HAMPSTEAD.” 


WHO WAS CHEVY SLYME? 


By ARTHUR L. HAYWARD 


[° is impossible to read diligently the first chapter of Martin 

Chuzzlewit without being impressed by the immense antiquity of 
the Chuzzlewit family and the prominent part they have played in 
their country’s history. Diggory Chuzzlewit, Toby, Lord No Zoo— 
what other family tree can boast such a galaxy of illustrious ancestry, 
such a list of men enjoying with familiarity the intimacy of the Great ? 
But there is one scion of this famous house that presents a strange 
puzzle, and whose connexion with it must ever remain a baffling enigma ; 
and that person is Chevy Slyme. Who was he? We are told that he 
was a nephew of Old Martin; but how could he have been—where 
does he come in ? 

Taking as the immediate ancestor of all the Chuzzlewits who appear 
in the story a man whom we may call Chuzzlewit Primus, we find 
that he had six sons—(a) Old Martin; (b) Anthony ; (c) Mrs. Spottle- 
toe’s father—Slyme says “‘ Spottletoe married my father’s brother’s 
child, and Mrs. Spottletoe is Chuzzlewit’s own niece”; (d) Ned, the 
deceased husband of the strong-minded lady; (e) the great-uncle of 
the hairy young gentleman ; and (f) Chevy Slyme’s father, according 
to the above quotation and Chevy’s own statement in Chapter LI. 
This being the case, and Chevy’s father’s name being Chuzzlewit, how 
came his son—that ‘ thoroughly Shakespearean if not Miltonic dog” 
—to bear the name of Slyme ? 

Mr. Tigg has “ gone to that what’s his name from which no thin- 
gumbob comes back,” and a most diligent search in the archives of 
Somerset House has failed to trace any of the notes on Chevy Slyme 
which Montague said he was leaving for his executor. Maybe he 
destroyed them a few weeks later, when he was “compelled to 
abandon” that “cabbage Slyme.” Whatever the reason, they are 
not to be found, and this genealogical riddle is still waiting to be read. 

That Slyme was a true chip of the Chuzzlewit block there can be 
no manner of doubt. He had a liberal share of that swaggering 
furtive snobbery so highly developed in his cousin Jonas, some of the 
perverted pride and maddening egotism that made both the Martins 
a nuisance to themselves and to everyone with whom they came into 
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contact, and rather more than a dash of the flash gentility that caused 
Cousin George Chuzzlewit to break out into spotted cravats, gay waist- 
coats and pimples. Yet for all this I consider Chevy Slyme the most 
interesting of the whole family, with the exception, of course, of the 
gigantic Pecksniff. Draggle-tailed and down at heel he might be, but 
at least there was an element of reality in him which neither Old 
Martin the dotard nor Young Martin the prig was endowed with. 
The prevailing feature of Chevy’s character was—how shall we say 
it—well, extreme reticence of true genius. Mr. Tigg thus describes it : 
‘Every man has his peculiarity. Sir, the peculiarity of my 
friend Slyme is that he is always waiting round the corner. He is 
perpetually round the corner, sir. He is round the corner at this 
instant. Now, that is a remarkably curious and interesting trait in 
Mr. Slyme’s character; and whenever Slyme’s life comes to be 
written, that trait must be thoroughly worked out by his biographer, 
or society will not be satisfied. Observe me, society will not be 
satisfied.” 


Nor was Slyme without his proper pride and a just estimation of his 
own qualities : 


‘““T’m the most literary man alive. I’m full of scholarship; [Pm 
full of genius ; I’m full of information ; I’m full of novel views on 
every subject.” . .. I come of a good family, I believe ? Do I, or 
do I not?) I’m not a man of common capacity or accomplishments, 
I think ? Am I, or am I not ? 


\ 
to which Montague Tigg replies: “‘ You are the American aloe of the 
human race, my dear Chiv, which only blooms once in a hundred 
years !” 

As to his independence of spirit, what could equal it? Is there not 
something more human in this outburst than in the churlish aloofness 
of Young Martin ? : 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Slyme again. ‘‘ Obliged to an 
strangers for a tavern bill ! I !... How dare they oblige me? TIL 
let °em know, and I'll let all men know that I’m none of the mean, 
grovelling, tame characters they meet with commonly. I have an_ 
independent spirit. I have a heart that swells in my bosom. TI 
have a soul that rises superior to base considerations.” | 

“Oh, Chiv, Chiv,” murmured Mr. Tigg, ‘“‘ you have a nobly — 
independent nature, Chiv !” 

“You go and do your duty, sir,” said Mr. Slyme angrily, “ and — 
borrow money for travelling expenses ; and whoever you borrow it | 
of, let °em know that I possess a haughty spirit, and have infernally 
finely-touched chords in my nature, which won’t brook patronage 
Do you hear? ‘Tell em I hate ’em, and that that’s the way I preg | 


serve my self-respect ; and tell ’em that no man ever respected 
himself more than I do !” ‘7 


What bolder, what finer declaration of human rights could any mani 
make ¢ With that grand speech ringing in our ears I leave Chevy 


Slyme to speak for himself. He was the greatest of the Chuzzlewits ; 
yet how came his name to be Slyme ? 
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ON THE DICKENS ROAD TO EDINBURGH 


Chronicled by S. J. RUST 


IFTEEN enthusiastic pilgrims assembled at the Dickens House at 

10 a.m. on Wednesday, 15th May, to start out upon the great 

motor coach ride to Edinburgh. The early stages through London’s 

crowded streets call for little comment, except upon the confidence 
they inspired in the judgment and ability of our driver. 

At Edgware, a pause was made to embark the sixteenth passenger ; 
and, in spite of this additional load, the coach soon mounted Brockley 
Hill and sped on through Elstree and Radlett to St. Albans. 

Here a short stop was made to see the Abbey and for light refresh- 
ments; and many a merry jest and many a yarn livened the road 


| Rockingham Village and the Sondes Arms 


through Welwyn, Stevenage and Hitchin to Bedford. Continuing to 
Kettering the coach turned East to Geddington, where we alighted to 
inspect and photograph the beautiful Eleanor Cross that has adorned 
the centre of this attractive, little, out-of-the-way village for more 
than six centuries. 

A short distance beyond Geddington we turned back westwards to 
reach Rockingham, where the party, by invitation, was to pay a visit 
to the feudal, and formerly royal, castle and its beautiful park and 
grounds. 

Rockingham Castle is replete with history and antiquarian lore, and 
contains a collection of fine pictures and much valuable old furniture, 
but our chief interest lay in the associations of the place with Dickens, 
who stayed at the Castle several times. 

The owner of the Castle is now a minor, but on behalf of the lessee, 
who is at present abroad, we were most kindly received by Miss Clay, 
who showed us the dining hall and library and the panelled room and, 
‘most striking of all, the long gallery with its valuable and interesting 
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family portraits. Passing outside by the front entrance (and not b 
the window reserved for the Ghosts’ use) we admired the Elizabethan 
exterior, the Ghosts’ walk and the double hedge of yew bearing curious 
resemblance to a train of elephants. Then, after rejoicing in the 
blossom of the well-tended gardens, we stooped, like the discontented 
goose described by Dickens, to pass out under the old Gateway twenty) 
feet high and clambered down from the Castle into the village besideg 
the picturesque little church of St. Leonard, and thence along the very) 
path that occasioned such dispute between Lawrence Boythorn and 
Sir Leicester Dedlock. At the “ Dedlock Arms” (alias the “ Sondes 
Arms,” Sondes being the family name of the Watsons) we found an 
excellent tea awaiting us. 

Our coach proceeded next through Uppingham, where the streets: 
were dotted with public schoolboys in their uniform straw hats, to: 
Stamford on the Great North Road, where a short stop was made toc 
view some of the many churches and antiquities of this interesting: 
little town. But here a member of our party suggested that we should! 
visit the archway through which King Charles I. escaped from thes 
Parliamentarians disguised as a servant ; so several of us perambulated 
in solemn expectation the high wall of the local doctor’s grounds in‘ 
which the Arch was supposed to be situated. But not a glimpse of itt 
was to be obtained! Hence the “ Tragedy of the Missing Arch ” | 
afforded a subject for much ready wit during the rest of the journey.*'! 

A quick easy run took us from Stamford to Grantham, where: 
dinner and Mr. and Mrs. Dexter, who had motored down in the after-- 
noon, were waiting in the comfortable and well-known Dickensian; 
inn, the George Hotel. After dinner and coffee we took a stroll round} 
the town to yarn and smoke and look at the singular Angel, the Market 
Cross, the Ancient Conduit, and the other points of interest ; but a: 
strenuous day and a long run lay ahead of us ; and for this one occasion: 
only, ‘“‘ early to bed’ was our motto. ; 

The next morning proved so fine that we decided to risk removing: 
the cover from the coach. Our way lay along the easy Great North. 
Road, but through such interesting towns as Newark with its Castle, 
and Doncaster, with its racecourse and automatic traftic signals, and. 
so to Wetherby. A few miles beyond Wetherby a light lunch was 
taken at a wayside cafe, where Mr. Dexter’s car had halted. The 
green label of the Dickens Fellowship tourists had been spotted also 
on another car, which we correctly guessed had come from Nottingham. 
After a painful incident, not unconnected with police disguised as 
highwaymen, we proceeded through Boroughbridge, and turning left 
at Scotch Corner, on we went to Greta Bridge, a single span arch, 
which carries the road across the beautiful Tees. Here we were 
specially interested in the two old coaching inns at one of which Dickens 
and “ Phiz” put up when journeying northward to gather material 
for that onslaught upon the cruel system of Yorkshire schools in 

Nicholas Nickleby, the success of which is still recalled almost with 
resentment in the neighbourhood. “Boz” and “Phiz” had, like 


*(Duly discovered on the return journey. — Editor.) ? 


: 
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Hourselves, spent the previous night at the George in Grantham; but 
Hthere the parallel ended. Our rapid coach drawn by heaven-knows- 
jhow-many horses, had smoothly rolled over a perfect road-surface on 
#the first sunny day of spring. Dickens’s journey of two hundred and 
#fifty-five miles in the interests of not-over-wanted children was made 
jon the last day of January, 1838, and in the depth of winter. For 
topographical details, however, we must refer our readers to Mr. T. P. 
@Cooper’s “ With Dickens in Yorkshire,” and to The Dickensian for 
tJuly, 1925. 

) We journeyed on, as Dickens did, to Barnard Castle only four miles 
joff, passing first that ‘* Rokeby ” immortalised by Scott, next crossing 
ja toll-bridge (from which we had another beautiful river view) belonging 
jto the Egglestone Abbey, of which immediately afterwards we saw 
the ruins, and the imposing structure of the Bowes Museum. At 
Barnard Castle there was pointed out to us Old Humphrey’s Shop, in 
Amen Corner, where the notion of Master Humphrey's Clock took 
‘birth ; and the “‘ King’s Head.” We had no time to test whether the 
P.S. of Newman Noggs in the letter he pushed into the hand of Nicholas 
still held good or not. ‘If you should go near Barnard Castle there 
is good ale at the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am sure 
they will not charge you for it. You may say Mr. Noggs there, for I 
was a gentleman then, I was indeed.” 

_ Having enjoyed the glorious view from Barnard Castle we returned 
to the wonderful Bowes Museum where the Curator, Mr. Sydney 
Harrison, F.L.A., a former fellow of our Gloucester Branch, of his 
great kindness had laid out specially for our inspection some most 
interesting exhibits connected with the Yorkshire Schools. 

It will be remembered that Dickens, on his visit, had made a special 
note of Mr. William Shaw, who became the undoubted prototype of 
Wackford Squeers. One of Mr. Harrison’s exhibits was a letter, lent 
by Colonel R. C. Watson, of Barnard Castle, dated the 27th November, 
1822, and addressed by Mr. Shaw to Mr. Watson, a solicitor of Barnard 
Castle, relating to the trials of Jones v. Shaw and Shaw v. Ockerby, 
heard before the Court of Common Pleas on 30th October, 1823, when 
the jury found the verdict against Shaw with £300 damages. 

_ We also saw extracts from the Parish Registers of the neighbouring 
villages recording the deaths of the schoolboys who were attending 
the various academies in the neighbourhood of Barnard Castle some 
hundred years ago. The registers show that, while the death rate 
of Shaw’s Academy was very heavy, that at other schools was 
heavier still. Mr. Shaw’s account ledger for “ Dotheboys Hall,” 
containing the names of scholars and guardians at about 1834 was 
also exhibited. 

_ Mr. Harrison’s artistic and talented wife most kindly provided tea 
for all our party in her home, which forms a part of this huge museum, 
and at tea those who took milk did so from a silver milk-jug that 
formerly belonged to Mr. William Shaw, and bore his monogram, 
W.B.S. We have named but a few of the items of interest which Mr. 
ind Mrs. Harrison had specially provided for us, and we left with a 
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feeling of deep gratitude to them for the true spirit of fellowship whic 
they had displayed. 

The evening drive from Barnard Castle to Carlisle over the Pennine 
Chain was very delightful. At Bowes, some four miles on, we goti 
down to look into the yard of Shaw’s Academy and see the pum 
which figures so uncomfortably in the story. Here too we parted wit 
our kind conductors, who returned, we fear on foot, to Barnard Castle 

On we sped, through Appleby and Penrith, trying to pick out 
individual peaks from the mountains of the Lake District to our left 
and, as we entered the country of John Peel, endeavouring to brea 
into song, but (the key being pitched too high), breaking down on the 
first high note. At Carlisle we found many friends from Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Redditch, Bromley and London already awaiting us, and 
here we spent the second night in great contentment. 

After a short visit to Carlisle Cathedral we proceeded next mornin 
on to Scotland. The first pause was made at Gretna Green, as ther 
were, then, four bachelors in the party. A few miles further on, at 
Ecclefechan, we stopped to see the “little cottage by the burn” 
where Carlyle was born, which is preserved as a museum, and whic 
houses many interesting relics of this Seer so admired by, and such 
admirer of, Dickens. We now went through Lockerbie to Moffat 
where we decided to turn off the main road and proceed to St. Mary’s 
Loch. This proved a most charming ride through almost deserted) 
portions of the mountainous country of the Southern Uplands. Fre- 
quently we had to slow down to enable lambs and sheep to get out off 
our way; we stopped for lunch beside the beautiful loch beloved b 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, and two at least of our party (last seent 
together at Gretna Green) found their way to Tibbie Shiels, described: 
in the official guide as “ the cheerful little inn where the ‘ Noctes ’ hadi 
birth, which has seen many a jovial night when ‘ Christopher North,’, 
Hogg and their friends made merry.” Meanwhile, a stately heron was’ 
gracefully gliding o’er the surface of the mountain-reflecting water, 
and all was still and peaceful. 

Reluctantly we clambered into our coach again and then proceeded! 
along the still beautiful shores of the loch in the direction of Selkirk, 
but at the farther end turned due north over the mountains to Inner- 
leithen ;_ then followed the Tweed to Peebles and so on by Penicuik 
to arrive at Edinburgh, our goal, at 4-30 p.m., in plenty of time for 
our Conference, with a civic welcome. 


WHO IS THIS ? 


( Answers to Questions on page 254) 


1, Mrs. General; 2, Nadgett; 3, Jack Bunsby; 4 ; 

ele re y; 4, James Carker 
5, Mr. Chadband; 6, Tattycoram; 7, Sim Tappertit; 8, Stryvell: 
9, Jaggers; 10, Sampson Brass; 11, Mr. Feeder, B.A.; 12, Daniel 
Doyce ; 13, Artful Dodger ; 14, Miss Tox : 15, Captain Cuttle ; 16, Mr. 


Dick. 
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The Boyhood 
of 


T was on the seventh of February, 1812, that Dickens first saw 


the light of day, : 


the Commercial Road, 
he property of the 
1oused in it an in- 
Museum. 
He was one of eight 
here Wealth was an 
lenty rarely sat at 
In such a household 
eung Charles had the 
yathos of childhood ; 
han he how real and 
orrows ; none entered 


and his birthplace in 
Portsmouth, is now 
Corporation, who have 
teresting Dickens 


children in a family 
unfamiliar visitor, and 
the board. 

there is no doubt that 
keenest feelings of the 
few understood better 
overwhelming were its 
more sympathetically 


into its ways. 
Again and again he 
o the scenes and 


reverts in his books 
incidents of his child- 
ood, and places him- self or some imaginary 
hild in the position he once occupied ; and 
if this short story of his life deals somewhat more fully with his child- 
400d than it does with his later and successful life, it is because his 
childhood forms the true index to his character and his teaching. 
Emerson said that Dickens was writing London tracts, and this is a 
ruism that we must ever keep before us; tracts served up to the 
public, often as the lightest of fiction; and his early days were the 
days when the seeds of these tracts were sown. 

Although Portsmouth was his birthplace, it did not claim him for 
long ; for at two years of age he was brought up to London, and then 
shortly afterwards his father was moved to the Dockyard at Chatham, 
and the family came to live at Chatham at a house in Ordnance Terrace, 
since marked with a tablet. 

And now we come to the great fascination which this part of the 
country had for him, and which was with him until his death. No 
town, save perhaps London itself, was more often written about by 
Dickens than Rochester, the town adjacent to Chatham, and there was 
no place he loved more than the quaint house at Gad’s Hill, just out of 
Rochester, on the London Road. This house attracted his attention 


iz Ordnance Terrace, 
Chatham 
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before he was five years of age. At the age of _»% 
forty-four he purchased it ; and he died there CX 
on June 9th, 1870. His daughter Mamie thus 
“ speaks of her father’s love for Gad’s Hill Place : 
“ As a little fellow he had a wonderful liking 
and admiration for the house, and it was, to 
him, like no other house he had ever seen. He 
would walk up and down before it with his 
father, gazing at it with delight, and the latter 
would tell him that perhaps, if he worked hard, 
was industrious, and grew up to be a good 
man, he might some day come to live in that 
very house. His love for this place went 
through his whole life, and was with him until 
his death.” 
Old Cheeseman The books of his childhood were the “‘ Vicarof tom Pina 
Wakefield,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights,” ‘Don Quixote,” ‘‘ Roderick Random” and “ Peregrineg 
Pickle.” He read those books so carefully that at times he imagine 
himself to be the heroes of them. “I have been Tom Jones for a weekk 
together,” he says. ‘I have sustained my own idea of Roderick 
Random for a month at a stretch, I verily believe.” He continues 
tell how, while the boys were playing in the churchyard, he would 
be sitting “‘on the bed reading as if for life. Every barn in theg 
neighbourhood, every foot of the churchyard, had some association of 
its own, and, in my mind, was connected with these books, and stood 
for some locality made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes god 
climbing up the church steeple. I have watched Strap, with the knap-: 
sack on his back, stopping to rest himself on the wicket gate; and I 
know that Commodore Trunnion had held that club with Mr. Pickle ing 
the parlour of the little village ale-house.”’ : 
Being such a reader, such a realist, and such a romancer, is it ati 
all wonderful that at a very early age we should find young Charles 
writing stories for the benefit of his youthful companions ? 
Thus, as a boy, Dickens used to invest the dull things of life with a 
real and living interest, and connect the buildings about him with the¢ 
characters and doings in the books he used to read. When he came to: 


ts Lee ae | 

High Street, Rochester we Bull Hotel, Rocheste: 

Jasper’s Gate House 
Rochester 


h 
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yrite books later on, he again invested these very buildings with a 
ife that was so real that thousands of people visit Rochester and the 
surrounding country, not to see its fine Cathedral, consecrated by 
Saint Augustine, and a striking example of Norman work, not to see 
its historic Castle, the keep here shown being one of the finest specimens 
of Norman military architecture in England, not to see any of these 
teal antiquities of the city, but to see the places introduced by Dickens 
mto his works: to see Hastgate House, the Ladies’ Seminary of 
Edwin Drood, where Rosa Bud went to school, 
to see the house of the eccentric Miss Havisham 
and the objectionable Uncle Pumblechook, 
both of Great Expectations, to see the Town 
Hall, where Pip was “bound prentice” to his 
brother: to see the house of the ‘‘ Seven Poor 
Travellers,” and many other places which have 
an association with Dickens and his works. 
No inn in the kingdom enjoys such a curious 
literary popularity as the Bull at Rochester. 
Many people will point out an inn or a house 
where some great person has resided, but here 
we have an inn in which only a fictitious 
character stayed on one or two occasions, and 
that fact has made it world-famous. So great 
a personage as Queen Victoria stopped one Corn Exchange, 
night at the Bull, but the Bull is not famed for Rochester 
that, and, although the room in which she 
actually did sleep is shown to the visitors, those who pass that way 
ask to see the room occupied by Mr. Pickwick, and those in which 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tupman slept, and, strange to say, they are 
‘shown to them! If you should wander that way you will find that 
Mr. Pickwick slept in No. 11, Mr. Winkle in No. 19, and Mr. Tupman in 
No. 13, this being the room occupied by Queen Victoria some time later. 
Here, then, at Chatham and Rochester, which, although really two 
towns, are in fact one, for as Dickens says in one of his Christmas 
stories, “‘ If anybody knows to a nicety where Rochester begins and 
Chatham ends it is more than I do’’—here, then, at the early age of 
from four to nine years he began “‘ to peep about with interest and 
wonder,” storing up the knowledge he thus obtained for future use. 
Here he exercised his keen powers of observation, keener then than at 
any other period of his life, with the result that we find these glimpses 
of his childhood permeating his books, from his earliest sketches, 
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eens the immortal Pickwick to his very last book, 
Edwin Drood, the book he left unfinished one bright® 
June day, when his pen was laid aside for ever. 

In one of his “ uncommercial”’ travels we find hing) 
rambling about the scenes among which his earliestig 
“ days were spent. 

‘Of course the town had shrunk fearfully since I 
was a child there. I had entertained the impressio 
that the High Street was at least as wide as Regent: 
Street, London, or the Italian Boulevard at Paris. If 
found it little better than a lane. There was a publics 
clock in it, which I had supposed to be the finest clock 
in the world; whereas it now turned out to be asi 
inexpressive, moon-faced, and weak a clock as ever If 
saw. It belonged toa Town Hall.... The edifice had! 
Paul Dombey appeared to me in those days so glorious a structure¢ 

that I had set it up in my mind as the model on whie 
the Genie of the Lamp built the palace of Aladdin. A mean little¢ 
brick heap, with a few yawning persons in leather gaiters, and in the 
last extremity for something to do, lounging at the door with their 
hands in their pockets, and calling themselves a Corn Exchange !” 

So were many of his boyish dreams shattered, but we read in con- 
clusion: ‘Ah, who was I that I should quarrel with the town for 
being changed to me when I had come back so changed to it ?’ 

Dickens’s eafliest teaching, like that of David Copperfield’s, wass 
received at his mother’s knee. 

“I faintly remember her teaching me the alphabet; and when I] 
look upon the fat black letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty of 
their shapes and the easy good 
nature of O and S always seem to 
present themselves before me as 
they used to do.” 

Dickens’s biographer writes that 
Dickens himself told him of this five 
years before the words were put into 
the mouth of David Copperfield. 

Later, together with his sister 
Fanny, he went to school in Rome 
Lane, close by his home, and all his 
school-fellows and playmates were 
one by one put into the sketches 
which he wrote in later years under 
the pen name of ‘‘ Boz.” 

Here he used to amuse his friends 
with recitations at Christmas-time : 
he even wrote a play and acted in 
it himself. When Charles was nine 
the family moved into a smaller 
house in Chatham, next to a chapel, 
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THE DICKENS HOUSE 


DELOW is a list of Donations to The Dickens House to the end of 
D ‘the current financial year (30th April, 1929) :— 


eadquarters— 
| Miss Margaret Anthony . 


. 0. 0 Mr. Percy T. Carden’s List— 
“Dolly Varden ’’ Performance... 1 


0 38 National Savings Certificates ... 15 0 0 


HHOoOMWNy, 
= 
ras) 


Mr. J. A. Murdocke 0 Mr. S. J. Rust’s List— 

Mr. E. L. Sanders 10’ 6 Lecture—Edgware ooh een 0! 08 6: 
Mr. J. D. Billington le [0) Ramble—E. T.C. oe 0) TONG 
Mr. E.S. Martin . 1..0 Mr. Frank S. Johnson’s List— 

Miss W. Burr (Fortune Telling a at Ramble, H.C.A.S. a O LOMO 
: Christmas Party) 2 6 Recital_—Leyton Branch.. es GeO 
Mr, Frank Staff ... 0 Recital—Wolverhampton... ee 10) ORG: 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Watson ) Recital—Lewisham cob eee oy Ee a0) 


5 Mr. Walter Dexter’s List— 

5 Balance of the Dexter Presentation 

0 Fund ; ae 
Lecture—Ley ton Branch | 1 

0 Maj.-Gen. H. S. Neville Wi hite’s List— 

1.9 Lecture RR eed Branch . 4 

0 11 
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In Memoriam—T. H. Appleby . 
Birmingham— 
Mr. ef H. pepe 


oS ea 
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The Balance Sheet is printed on the next two pages. It will be noted 

hat this year the income has fallen short of the expenditure. Readers 
f The Dickensian can remedy this state of affairs by augmenting 
he above list of donations, and by purchasing from The Dickens House 
ny Dickens book, plaque, or novelty souvenir, of which a selection is 
noted in the advertisement pages of this issue. These cost no more 
t The Dickens House (in some cases the prices are actually cheaper 
han elsewhere) and the whole of the profits go to the funds. 
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THE DICKENS 
INCOME AND 


EXPENDITURE. 
To General Expenses— 
Printing and Stationery 
Postages and Telephone 
Bank Charges ve 
Caretaker, Cleaning, etc. - 
Petty Cash and Sundry Expenses 


Advertising (free distribution of souvenir booklatay:, 
Maintenance and Repairs of Furniture and Fittings... 


,, Water Rates ... 
Lighting 

», Heating 

, Insurances 


Less received from Dickens Fellowship 


, Interest on Mortgage 
, Repairs No. 48 Doughty Street 
», Salaries . 
, Depreciation, Furniture ee Fittings 


ea HR 
22 15 
016 8 
59 4 0 
20 1 3 
CR Ge 

a Se alg 
120 11 10 
773-0 
23 110 
56 9 4 
Lio 8 Roe 
22411 4 
15, 0.0 


LIABILITIES, & 38s 
Loans— 
On Mortgage, No, 49 Doughty Street ... 1100 0 0 
The Dickens Fellowship 100 0 0 
{ . ————-. 1200 0 
Creditors— 
Rent paid in advance 20 0 0 
Sundry 2417 0 
: : 4417 
Equipment and Endowment Fund— 
As per last Balance Sheet «» 356413 2 
Donations . : : 114 010 
Surplus on Realization of ‘National Savings Certificates, ete. att 3 9 6 
Sales of Souvenir Booklet (Second Edition) 2 020 
Transfer of balance of Income and Expenditure Aaoount’ as at 
30th April, 1928 aes 16 12 11 
3700 16 5 
Less Excess of Expenditure over Income for the year to 30th April, 
1929 10” (G8 
————. 3681 9 


W chave examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of the Fund, 


4b Frederick's Place, Old¥Jewry, E.C.2. 
25th June, 1929. 


BALANCE, 
Year ending ; 
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INCOME, See dare & d 
By Annual Subscriptions i 13 3 6 
», Interest received on $50 Third Liberty cen Gold Bond Ye es 0 3 6 
+, Profit on Sales ies LTO" Od 
>, Special donation for reproduction o a nabeane asa & postcard as 20 0 0 
— 139 9 11 
;, Admission Fees Hows. 6 
>, Rents— 
49 Doughty Street 120 0 0 
The Dickensian 25 0 0 
Dickens Fellowship 35 0 0 
: ; — 180 0 0 
+, Balance carried to Equipment and Endowment Fund, being excess 
of Expenditure over Income for the year 19 96 8 
£467 6 1 
30th April, 1929. 
i ASSETS. fe Sr Oyen Sasol 
Freehold Property— 
As per last Balance Sheet, 48 Doughty Street 2394 2 4 
(Subject to Mortgage per contra), 49 Doughty Street. 196219 3 
4357 1 7 
Furniture and Fittings— 
As per last Balance Sheet 242 9 9 
Additions during the year A 3F 6 
263 13 3 
Less Depreciation 264 4 
3 237) « bel 
Library and Museum— 
| As per last Balance Sheet 49 11 
Additions during the year 2°10) 0) 
OL Mist 
Souvenir Booklets— 
Cost of First and Second Editions, less Sales of First Edition to date 2 5 3 
Stock of Pictures, Postcards, China, etc., as certified by the Hon. Secretary DOT ae 50) 
Sundry Debtors for Rent, etc. a bos ane uae 33 ete 1411 8 
Cash oft cae 56 7 8 
£49296 6 9 


| 


certify it to be in accordance therewith. 


WHINNEY, SMITH AND WHINNEY, 
Chartered Accounts, Hon. Auditors 


Z 


(Signed ) 


CLOISTERHAM: THE CITY OF DROOD | 


Photographed by Walter Dexter 
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So silent are the streets of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on 
the smallest provocation) that of a summer-day the sunblinds of 
its shops scarce dare to flap in the south wind; while the sun- 
browned tramps, who pass along and stare, quicken their limp a 
little, that they may the sooner get beyond the confines of its 
oppressive respectability. This is a feat not difficult of achieve- 
ment, seeing that the streets of Cloisterham city are little more 
than one narrow street by which you get into-it and get out of it, 


the rest being mostly disappointing yards with pumps in them 
and no thoroughfare. 
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FAILURES 


By W. B. WARREN 


iB creating over a thousand characters, it is 
obvious that Dickens was bound to succeed 
better with some than with others. That inexor- 
able law of averages decrees that to obtain a 
mean, you must have not only a maximum and 
a minimum, but an infinite number of gradations 
in between. Few people will deny that Pickwick, 
Micawber, Pecksniff, Sam Weller and Mrs. Gamp 
must inevitably be placed among Dickens’s twenty 
best characters. But it is a bold task to undertake 
to select five which would be generally accepted as 
among the twenty worst. Yet to do so might vary the monotony of 
reiterated laudation, and show Dickens to us in a truer perspective. 
Greatly daring, I will make the venture in full expectation of being 
rent to pieces by dissenting critics. 

Let it be noted that frequency of appearance or lengthy description 
is not essential to success in Dickens’s portrayal of characters. Some 
of the immortal ones have merely flitted across a page or two, but 
have left a striking and indelible portrait there. Such was the case 
with Captain Cuttle’s landlady, Mrs. MacStinger, with the waiter who 
cheated the small David Copperfield out of his dinner, and with the 
boy who was hailed by Scrooge on Christmas morning, and sent to 
buy the big turkey. 

In attempting to select the worst, or we will say, the least convincing, 
characters, we must obviously choose from among those which are 
not dismissed in a few lines, as in the cases quoted above. But there 
are a few to which a fair amount of space and detail has been given, 
and which yet do not stand out with the clear sharpness that we are 
so accustomed to associate with “a Dickens character.” 

My first is Chevy Slyme, created for the purpose of giving the 
inimitable Montague Tigg an excuse for his attempts to borrow money ; 
this character never seems to acquire any solidity or actuality. He is so 
perpetually “just round the corner” that he might almost be a second 

Mrs. ’Arris. And when he does come into view, he is quite unconvinc- 
ing and unreal. When later on he appears as one of the constables 
who arrest Jonas Chuzzlewit for murder, he is just as shadowy, and 
one wonders how such a “ down-and-out ”’ succeeded in getting, in 
a very few years, into a responsible position in the police force. 

An even more shadowy and unreal character is Carker the junior, 
in Dombey and Son. Introduced apparently to act as a butt and a, 
chopping-block for his hypocritical and villainous younger brother, 
Carker the Manager, this simulacrum of a man makes three or four 
fleeting appearances during the progress of the story. He was par- 
doned by the firm of Dombey and Son for an act of dishonesty in his 
youth and has remained in a very subordinate position for many 

years, being eventually dismissed without notice after his brother’s 
flight with the second Mrs. Dombey. But he never comes to life in the 
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way most of Dickens’s minor characters do. He fades out of the story, 
which apparently would have lost nothing if he had never entered it. 

Then there is Mr. Monks in Oliver Twist. He slides into the book 
without even being properly introduced. No Christian name and no 
description but the meagre one of a ‘ dark figure ” and a “ pale face. 
He is obviously anxious for the suppression of Oliver and not too 
scrupulous as to the means to be employed. Later on we learn that 
his real name is Edward Leeford, but that does not help us much. His 
vile plans are all frustrated, and when he has made his final confession 
at the prompting of Mr. Brownlow, he drops out of the story without 
even being missed. 

It has often been said that Dickens could not portray women suc- 
cessfully. But a host ranging from Bella Wilfer to Lizzie Hexam and 
Sairey Gamp give the lie to that accusation. There is one, however, 
quite prominent in the book in which she appears, who yet seems to 
lack the vital touch, and that is Rosa Bud in The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. She is well-introduced, young, charming and pretty, and 
engaged to be married. Yet with all that in her favour she never seems 
to capture us. Her conversations with her fiancé, even when breaking 
oft the engagement, are stilted and unnatural. Before the book 
reaches its premature end, Rosa is apparently falling in love with 
Tartar, and had the story been concluded we might have had cause to 
think more of her, but as it is, I fear she cannot be ranked as anything 
but one of the novelist’s failures. : 

The foregoing instances will suffice to make a case for my opening 
contention, and will, I hope, stimulate the expression of other views 
on the subject. 


TEWKESBURY 


4 bit: tenth session of the Tewkesbury Branch has been full of interest. 
Papers have been read by Mr. H. O. Barnett (of the Cheltenham 
Branch) on ‘“‘ Some Dickensian Feastings”’: by Mr. H. C. Ockenden 
on * A Greater than Dickens?” ; the writer offered for comparison 
being Jane Austen, and by Canon E. F. Smith on “Dickens and 
Galsworthy : a comparison and a contrast.” At the December, 
gathering the President, Mr. G. L. Hone, acted as host at an enjoyable 
social evening, which included a Whist Drive, and also read a paper 
on “The Weller Family.” j 
At the Annual Birthday Dinner visitors attended from the Gloucester — 
and Cheltenham Branches, and it proved a very happy event. Mr. | 
B. C. Gray, one of the original members, has been elected President. 
Owing to other engagements, Mr. H. de Courcy Peach asked to be 
relieved of his duties as Hon. Secretary, which he had carried out for 
ten years, with the exception of two years when he was President. 
He was re-elected Honorary Treasurer and Mr. J. G. Thomas was 
elected Hon. Secretary in his stead. : 
The customary wreath of geraniums was hung outside the Royal 


‘Hop Pole Hotel on the 9th June, to mark the anniversary of Dickens’ 
death. 
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DICKENS IN STAINED GLASS 
THE WORK OF MR. JOHN WINBOLT 


HE use of stained glass for domestic decoration is steadily increas- 
ing, and there is little doubt that Dickens lovers who wish to add 
some colour especially to a well-lighted room, would find delight in 


ie ai ve Sy 


An example of Mr. Winbolt’s work at 13 Johnson Street 


| decorating their windows with the various well-known Dickens charac- 
ters, and certainly the jolly figures of Pickwick and Micawber would 
be a great improvement upon the ordinary conventional shaped pieces 
of coloured glass. 

_ Mr. John Winbolt, a Past President of the St. Pancras Branch, has 
| shown what can be done in this direction under two very different 
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circumstances—at Dickens’s boyhood home at 13 Johnson Street, and 
at The Dickens House, 48 Doughty Street. 

The former is now a Children’s Library—the “ David Copperfield 
Library.” As it is situated in the heart of St. Pancras, the local 
branch determined to help this library by some small gift. The 
founders had been fortunate in securing original sketches by well-known 
artists, such as Augustus John, Frank Reynolds, J. M. Bateman, 
G. L. Stampa and L. Raven-Hill. The branch therefore determined 
that their contributions should take another form ; and, as Mr. Winbolt 
p 


A Window in The Dickens House 


is @ practised artist in stained glass, they were able to give three panels 
of stained glass which made a very acceptable and pleasing present. 

Johnson Street is in a very squalid neighbourhood. The windows 
of the house are not too large, and therefore very little light must be 
excluded. At the same time, there is nothing attractive to the eye 
when one looks out through the window ; So that a panel which could 
be seen easily from the inside, and which shut out the minimum of 
light, was most desirable. Mr. Winbolt’s suggestion was that some 
of Dickens’s best known child characters should be painted in outline 
and delicately shaded, and partly stained in yellow, upon panes which 
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would fit into the existing panes of the window tightly in a manner 
to exclude dust and give full opportunity for cleaning. In the back 
window of the first floor which looks out upon the smallest of back- 
gardens, he has placed Florence and Paul Dombey. The painted 
panel is a copy of Fred Barnard’s well-known picture of those children, ° 
and Mr. Winbolt has well caught the tender, affectionate expression 
of Florence and the dreamy far-away look of little Paul. In the 
front windows, which look out on to the dreary street, he has depicted 


Another Window in The Dickens House 


little David Copperfield resting by the milestone on the way to Dover, 
and Oliver Twist in the coarse workhouse clothes, “ asking for more.” 

At the Dickens House the aim of the stained glass panel was quite 
different. Here we look on to a broader and altogether more pleasing 
street, but on the ground floor a blind of some kind was necessary to 
secure privacy. Therefore it was decided to have a panel of small 
squares of muffled glass, with a central medallion which should be 
more decorative. Mr. Winbolt, on being consulted, suggested that 
the central panel should contain copies of two well-known portraits 
of Dickens, the one showing him as he was about the time when he 
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lived at Doughty Street, and the other with a beard, as he appeared 
in later life, and as he is generally recognised to-day. 

These heads he painted on warm white glass, giving them a cold 
green background of ivy leaves with the ivy berries of the song of 
“The Ivy Green” in Pickwick Papers. Surrounding this is a wreath 
of geraniums, scarlet in colour, but generally varied, with leaves of 
warm varied green. It is, of course, well known that the scarlet 
geranium was Dickens’s favourite flower. 

The contrast of the rich warmth of these medallions with the pale 
delicate panes of 13 Johnson Street show the possibilities of stained 
glass, and it would be interesting to hear whether any other Dickensians 
have similarly canonised other Dickens characters. 8. JOR. 


PROGRESS OF THE TORONTO BRANCH 


HE season 1928-1929 was a very successful one. Our monthly 
meetings were largely attended, and we had some splendid 
speakers, and the play “A Christmas Carol” was one of the most 
successful productions ever put on by the Branch. At the Christmas 
treat 100 children were entertained. At the January reception we 
had the pleasure of a short talk from Mr. Bransby Williams. 
As a result of the year’s work the following donations were made :— 


Toronto Orthopedic Hospital .. ve $400.00 
Bolton Camp Ee ee ne : 600.00 
Moorelands, Home for Invalid Children 50.00 
Pienic for needy Children .. re ae 75.00 
——— $1125.00 


On October 18th, 1928, ‘* The Dickens Fellowship Club ”’ was formed. . 
This was originally called “‘ The Pickwick Club,” but as that name w 
already in use by an organization here we had to abandon it. Th 
membership is confined to members of the Fellowship, and is at present ; 
40. Meetings are held monthly, and consist of papers or addresses $s 
on Dickens, followed by a discussion, and a social hour. At the April | 
meeting we had the pleasure of listening to Mr. A. M. Rodway, who) 
as a child, knew Dickens. : 

During the season we also achieved a dream we have had for a long! 
time, that is, in securing permanent headquarters. A Club Room has: 
been rented at No. 70 Victoria Street, and furnished. Here the Dickens: 
Library, purchased from the estate of the late E. S. Williamson, is: 
housed, also our Players’ wardrobe. : 

On June 6th, a dinner was given in the Club Room to our retiring’ 
President, Mr. J. W. McFadden. During his five years as President, 
the Branch has gone ahead by leaps and bounds, and it was with deep 
regret that we learned of his intention to retire at the end of the season. 
He has a worthy successor in Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, who has acted as 
Vice-President for some years. Mr. Harry Tasker, for many yea 
Treasurer, succeeds Mr. Stanford in the Vice-Presidency, and D 
Gertrude Lawler is our new Treasurer. C. L. H. 
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EDINBURGH 1929 


BOR the first time in the history of the Fellowship the Annual 
Conference was held in Edinburgh, where a delightful long 
week-end was spent from Friday, 17th, to Tuesday, 21st of May. 

A number of delegates, from Birmingham, Bromley, Blackburn, 
Redditch, Nottingham and London, made the pilgrimage in cars by 
road, in response to the invitation to follow “the Dickens road to 
Edinburgh,” initiated by the Editor of The Dickensian. A special 
car conveyed a party from The Dickens House for the three days’ 
journey (an account of which is given on another page). 

All arrived in good time for the first function—the Reception given 
at the City Chambers. This was a very brilliant affair; the delegates 
and guests were received by the Rt. Hon. The Lord Provost, Sir 
Alexander Stevenson, who was accompanied by the Lady Provost and 
all the City Magistrates and Council attired in their civic robes. In 
his speech of welcome, Sir Alexander referred to the association of 
Dickens with Edinburgh, and to the fact that he was made an honorary 
Burgess in 1841; to the excellent charitable work done by the Edin- 
burgh Branch, and to the great appeal made by Dickens to the imagina- 
tion and hearts of the people. He was glad of this opportunity to 
welcome the delegates, and wished them a happy time during their 
visit and a very successful Conference. 

Mr. J. Cooper Sands (Chairman of Council), having briefly expressed 
the thanks of the delegates for the warm welcome given by the Lord 
Provost, and the hospitality of the Corporation in placing the City 
Chambers at our disposal for this reception, we were left free to wander 
at will through the municipal museum to examine its fine collection 
of artistic and historical treasures ; to enjoy the excellent programme 
of music, and to partake of the lavish refreshments. A very happy 
time and a great “ send-off” for the Conference. 

After the reception many delegates repaired to the North British 
Hotel to carry on the spirit of good fellowship till midnight in happy 
renewal of old friendships and the making of new ones. 

Assembling next morning at the Merchants’ Hall, kindly lent by the 
‘Edinburgh Merchants’ Company, the business session was entered 
upon at 9-30 a.m. with Mr. J. Cooper Sands presiding. There was a 
large attendance, 121 delegates answering the roll-call, 17 home and 
2 overseas branches being represented as follows: Balham 2, St. 
Pancras 4, Bath 1, Birmingham 4, Blackburn 4, Bromley 3, Cheltenham 
1, Edinburgh 18, Gloucester 2, Hull 1, Liverpool 8, Manchester 17, 
Nottingham 18, Redditch 2, Rochester 1, Sheffield 3, Sydney 
(Australia) 1, East Bay (California) 2, Headquarters 29. 

The Chairman opened the session by warmly welcoming the delegates. 
The minutes of last Conference were passed and signed. No questions 
arising, the Hon. Secretary read the following greetings: ‘* North 
American Conference at New York send heartiest greetings to Annual 
Conference of the Fellowship ; the tie that binds is stronger than the 
ocean that separates—C. W. Cavanaugh for Conference.” “* Kindest 
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thoughts from Hans Andersen’s country to that of Charles Dickens; 
heartiest thanks to President, Council and Committee of the Dickens: 
Fellowship—Love to you all. When your Copenhagen Branch hass 
grown up a little more we shall come across the North Sea and greet 
you—Danneborg is waving greeting—Dickens Klubben Danmark, 
Svend Aggerholme.” Greetings and good wishes were also received | 
from the Stockport Branch. 

The Annual Report (as given in the June Dickensian) was read by 
the Hon. Secretary, with the addition of the name of Mrs. Perugini to 
the list of deaths recorded for the year; and the announcement that 
he had attended the funeral as representing the Fellowship at the 
invitation of Sir Henry and Lady Dickens. 

The Treasurer then presented the balance sheet ; both reports were 
adopted and ordered to be entered in the minutes. It was resolved 
that a cablegram of greetings be sent to the Inter-Branch Conference 
at New York, and a message of greeting to Sir H. F. Dickens coupled’ 
with an expression of sympathy in the death of Mrs. Perugini. 

The Chairman’s address is printed as a separate item in this issue. 

The election of officers followed, and Sir Alfred Robbins was unant- 
mously appointed to succeed Sir Charles Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E., ass 
President for 1929-31, and the following officers were elected for the 
year: The existing Vice-Presidents ; Executive Officers—Hon. Secre- 
tary, A. W. Edwards; Hon. Treasurer, W. J. Fisher; Hon. Editor of 
The Dickensian, Walter Dexter. : 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the retiring President 
for the signal services he had rendered during his term of office. 
Messrs. Whinney, Smith and Whinney were reappointed as Hon. 
Auditors for the ensuing year, and a cordial letter of thanks for their 
past services was directed to be sent to them. 

The invitation to hold the next Conference at Bath was warml 
received and accepted unanimously. A motion to hold Conferen 
alternately in London and the provinces received no support. It was 
agreed that David Copperfield be the book for the Session 1930-31. 

Maj.-General H. 8S. Neville White, C.B., M.V.O., then spoke on 
“The Dickens House,” of which he is one of the trustees, reporting 
that the number of paying visitors to the House during the year had 
been 2438; this did not include school parties, who were admitted’ 
free. A number of Dickensian items of interest had been received, 
and every month saw some addition to the treasures housed there ; 
but there must be very many Dickens relics that had not yet found thei 
way to the House, and he hoped that people who possessed them 
would remember the House now that it belonged to the Nation. 
_ Mr. W. J. Fisher then spoke on the Branches and the growi 
intimacy between them and Headquarters. : 

This concluded the business of the Conference, and votes of thanks 
to the Edinburgh Branch for their hospitality, to the Edinburgh 
Merchants’ Company for the use of their Hall, and to the Chairmans 
for his conduct of the meeting, brought the proceedings to a close. — 

After lunch, at which the delegates were the guests of the Edinburgh! 
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Branch, the party was taken for a sight-seeing trip to the Castle, with 
#s wonderful National War Memorial and many other items of interest ; 
then through Canongate, with its typical old Edinburgh houses, to 
Holyrood, of which we could only see the exterior, the Duke and 
Duchess of York being in residence ; then around the base of Arthur’s 
feat and back to the city—a very enjoyable trip. 

? The usual Conference Dinner took place in the evening at the North 
British Hotel, about 200 guests being present. Sir George Douglas, 
Bt., D.L., presided. A delightful Dickensian-cum-Scottish atmosphere 
ervaded the whole proceedings. One item in the menu, “ Haggis- 
Nips,” calls for special mention, this being served with traditional 
eremonial, which, for the benefit of the uninitiated, we will attempt 
o describe. The droning of pipes is heard, all eyes are turned to the 
jnte-room, from whence emerges a sturdy piper playing “‘ Cock o’ the 
North.” He is immediately followed by two waiters with a bottle of 
yhisky in each hand. The bottles are manipulated Indian club fashion 
n strict time to the march. These again are followed by the whole staff 

f waiters, each bearing Haggis artistically poised shoulder high. In 
risk time the procession perambulates the tables until the piper makes 
halt at the Chairman’s seat ; a generous helping of whisky is served 
the piper, who, raising his glass, exclaims: “ Slainte mhor, a h-nile 
atha chi’s nach fhaie.” Literally translated, ‘‘ Big health, the day 
see you and the day I don’t,” otherwise, “* good health at all times.” 
nd drinks a health to the company. Resuming his tune he again 
narches round the tables; the waiters falling into their appointed 
laces serve this essentially Scotch fare to the guests, many of whom 
artook of it in the spirit of adventure. 

The speech of Sir George Douglas, who proposed the toast of “ The 
mmortal Memory ” (fully reported on another page) was the chief in 
long list of toasts that called forth many eloquent and witty speeches. 
n fact it was a night of great speeches, interspersed with charming 
enderings of Scottish songs by those most capable artistes, Mr. and 
s. J. Thorburn and Miss Winifred Stewart, making the function 
ne that will long remain in the memory of all who attended it. The 
ther toasts were ‘‘ The City of Edinburgh,” by Mr. S. J. Rust’; reply 
yy Baillie Allan, M.V.O., J.P.; ‘The Dickens Fellowship,” by Sir 
oseph Dobbie ; reply by Mr. Walter Dexter; ‘‘ Our Guests,” by Mr. 
2. C. H. Morison ; reply by Mr. J. W. Herries ; “ The Chairman,” by 
Jr. Drinkwater. 

Sunday morning’s drive to the Forth Bridge filled us with admiration 
or this wonderful exhibition of engineering skill; and then on to 
ywanston, the one-time home of “ R.L.S.,” which gave many of us a 
hrill as we thought of his life and work and his early days in Edinburgh 
nd district. Later on in the evening, after the memorable service in 
t. Giles’ Cathedral, we were able to inspect the fine memorial to his 
nemory unveiled by Sir James M. Barrie, and to note many other 
1emorials to Edinburgh worthies. 

By common assent the eloquent tribute to Dickens paid by the 
ery Rev. Charles L. Warr, M.A., at the special Evening Service at 
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St. Giles’ in the course of his sermon based on the text “I was nob 
disobedient unto the Heavenly vision,’ was one of the highest order 
in which he compared Dickens to St. Paul in his faithfulness to tha 
vision vouchsafed to him. 

Later on in the evening another informal gathering of delegates ancy 
friends as guests of Headquarters took place in the lounge, of tha 
North British Hotel, and a couple of delightful social hours were 
spent. Many stories were told and recitals given, all of which were 
greatly enjoyed, but the chief honours must be accorded to Mr. J 
Cooper Sands for his dramatic rendering of Tennyson’s “ Revenge’ 
and to Mr. R. C. H. Morison for that amusing composition of his own 
“A Gaelic Gift,” given with great verve and spirit. 

Whit-Monday was devoted to a day trip through the beautifu 
Scott country. The weather was propitious and nature was all smiles§ 
The drive through the countryside so beloved and celebrated by Scott 
was a sheer delight, and looking over the great panorama which opene 
out from the top of a hill, we were not surprised to learn that Sii 
Walter always stopped here to admire the beauty of the sceneg 
which is now known as “Scott’s View.” At Dryburgh Abbey 
reverent homage was paid at the tomb of that great soldier, Lore 
Haig. Unfortunately time allowed only a brief glimpse at “ fai 
Melrose ” Abbey, but Abbotsford and its treasures were thoroughly 
explored. 

A halt was made at Peebles Hydro for luncheon. At this functiom 
occasion was taken to make known the contents of a letter from ou: 
Life President to Sir George Douglas, which, but for an unfortunaté 
mischance should have been communicated at the Dinner on Saturday ° 
also to express our thanks to the Edinburgh friends, with apa 
mention of Mrs. Pearson Callum, Mr. R. C. H. Morison and Mr. Da 
Easson for their untiring efforts to ensure our comfort and happinessé 
After a photograph of the party had been taken we returned to din 
burgh for the concluding function. This took the form of a most 
successful supper and dance, preceded by several Dickensian sketches 
which revealed the histrionic talent of our Edinburgh Branch ; whild 
the special demonstrations of typical Scotch dances by clever exponents 
of the Art added much pleasure to this most enjoyable evening. 

Finding that a number of delegates were staying over the morrow! 
the indefatigable Mrs. Pearson Callum expeditiously arranged for ¢ 
coach trip to the Trossachs and Lake Katrine, which proved a climax 
to all previous enjoyments. Would that space allowed me to describe} 
this delightful outing amidst the scenic charm and romantic beauty 0 
this wonderland of natural beauty and storied interest, but I mus 
refrain. It may, however, be stated that during the journey we 
glimpsed the historic field of Bannockburn, saw Stirling Castle and the 
Wallace Memorial, paid a visit to Linlithgow Castle, the birthplace od 
Mary Queen of Scots, and passed by the famous “ Banks of Allai 
Water,” and finally reached Edinburgh at 8-30, thoroughly charme 
by this extra provision for our pleasure. Each succeeding Conference 
adds its quota to our better understanding of one another, and the 
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rowing spirit of Fellowship amongst us. In this respect the Edinburgh 
Honference has been no whit behind its predecessors. 
Edinburgh Branch we salute you ! 


*Twas good to have your welcome warm and true 
And hospitality so kindly shown ; 
To see the glories of your famous town, 
To meet again old friends—make many new. 
The days we spent with you were all too few ! 
The visits paid to places of renown, 
And literary shrines, before unknown, 
Were pleasures great, which thrilled our hearts anew. 


Our thanks to you ! good Edinboro’ friends, 
For lavish entertainment and the grip 
Of friendly hands ; such goodwill surely tends 
To closer weld the bonds of Fellowship ; 
And memories will ever brightly shine 
Of Conference of nineteen twenty nine. A. W. Epwarpbs. 


THE HONOURS OF THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 


s Ia dd the Y Sime 


hill easily to Mrs. Pearson Callum, the Hon. Secretary of the Branch, 
Ind Mr. R. C. H. Morison, the President, whose portraits appear above. 
Mrs. Callum proved herself a wonderful organiser. There was not a 
Sngle hitch during the five conference days: and Mrs. Callum was 
jupremely imperturbable throughout. Mr. Morison and his charming 
rife adorned every function with their characteristic grace. They 
fave been associated with the branch ever since its inception over 
lwenty-six years ago, and The Dickens Fellowship owes a deep debt of 
ratitude to them both. They have been welcome and familiar figures 
many conferences and it was a delight to meet them once again 
n their home town. 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS DURING 
THE READING TOURS 


(continued from page 208) 


. I don’t think I ever read, in some respects 

‘ so well: and I never beheld anything liks 

~ the personal affection they poured out uponh 

»~{ me at the end. It was a remarkable sight 

¥, and I shall always look back upon it wit 

pleasure. (Exeter, 1858.) 
* 


* 3 * * 


I was heartily pleased with the Birmingg 
‘Sham audience, which was a very fine one 
I never saw, nor do [suppose anybody eveg 

did, such an interesting sight as the workin 
people’s night. There were two thousan 
five hundred of them, and a more delicatel:]> 
observant audience it is impossible to imagine. (1853.) 

* * * * * 


I have never seen men go in and cry so undisguisedly as they did as 
the reading yesterday afternoon. (Belfast, 1858.) 
* a * * * 


A wonderful audience last night in Wolverhampton . . . so wonder 
fully good and were so much on the alert this morning at nine o’cloe\ 
for another reading that we are going back there . . . 1 never saw sue 
people. (1858.) 

. * * * * a 

I have seldom seen a place look more hopelessly frozen up than thii 
place does. The hall is like a methodist chapel in low spirits and witlff 
a cold in its head. (Chester. 1867.) 

* * * * * i 


I always doubted this place: I do so still. It is a poor place at th 
best, and the mills are working half-time and trade is very bad 
(Preston, 1861.) 


The beautiful St. George’s Hall crowded to excess last night ane 
numbers turned away. Brilliant to see when lighted up, and for -} 
reading simply perfect. (Liverpool, 1862.) 

* * * ae a j 

T cannot say we began well last night. We had not a good hal! 
and they were a very lumpish audience indeed. . . . They laughee 
though very well and the storm made them shake themselves agai 
But they were not magnetic, and the great big place was out of sort 
somehow. (Norwich, 1861.) 

* * * * * 


At Perth, the gentlefolk came posting in from thirty miles ro 
and the whole town came besides and filled an immense hall (1858) 
* bo Ey * * 


L 
ra 
5 

I think I am better pleased with what was done in Edinburg! 
than with what has been done anywhere, almost (1858). \ 


3\7 


A MODERN WEMMICK 


N a short street connecting two main thoroughfares in the Clapham 
| district of London is a back garden which irresistibly recalls the 
home of Mr. Wemmick and the Aged P. I assume readers of these 
ages need no reminder that Wemmick’s castle was situated in 


within a few miles of Clapham. 
further details are to be found -/ 
Great Expectations, Chapter % 
XV. 
} There is nothing unusual in 
he external aspect of the house 
hich is of the simple kind 
olved by mid-Victorian local 
uilders, namely, a narrow one- 
Mtoried terrace house with front 
arlour and door opening on to 
jhe pavement. The front room 
B now used as a shop. The @: 
ackyard is about thirty feet by | 
fteen, surrounded by wall and 
milar yards, and this constricted 
pace has, with loving care and 
magination, been converted into 
flower garden, curtailed at the 
end by a_ battlemented 
ructure to which Dickens’s 
escription may be aptly applied; 

a little wooden cottage in the 
aidst of plots of garden, and the 
op of it was cut out and painted aed : oe 
ike a battery mounted with pags yy) LA. E. B. Cross 
juns.” True, there are no guns, 
but there zs a flag-staff. There is neither moat nor bridge, but the 
i castle ” is big enough to contain a workshop in which the assistants 
hh the boot-repairing line carry on their trade. 

In each of three corners of the garden is a cunningly contrived 
ockery, one having at the crown a miniature concrete Norman castle, 
leplica of the larger one, nestling among foliage below which are caverns, 
Ind cascades falling into a pool below, wherein swim a pair of gold fish 
i company with a very active fountain, which is so far superior to 
Vemmick’s that it does very much more than “ make the back of your 
and quite wet.” A scale model of Edinburgh Castle stands high in 
In adjacent angle, while in yet another corner at the pinnacle of a 
limilar rockery is a water wheel with cottage and the miller and his wife. 
When the water is turned on it gushes forth from unexpected quarters, 
Owing in miniature falls, in and out of the various crevices of the 
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rockeries, the fountains ‘“ play,” the mill-wheel merrily revolves and 
the whole presents a scene of animation, which we may safely surmise 
would have caused Dickens considerable enthusiasm and amusements 

The whole “outfit” has been con- 
structed from what was originally a 
“scrap heap,” by Mr. A. J. Bell—ang 
old Seaforth Highlander—during — the 
leisure hours of his twenty years’ resi 
dence. He, like Wemmick, being his owr 
engineer, his own carpenter, his own 
plumber and his own gardener. 

An interesting feature of the scheme is 
that the materials from which the rockeries§ 
are constructed have been brought from 
distant and historic parts of the worla 
and Mr. Bell can, even now in his late 
days, point out that stone which cama 
from: Devils’ Island, Shakespeare’s gar 
den, Cyprus or Palestine or that rock 
from Gibraltar, Hill 60, and so on. 

The garden has received certificate 
and cash prizes in the Garden Competi | 
Phote by (A. E. B. Cross tions held by the “ Daily Telegraph’ 

and other national newspapers. Mr. Bel 
is justly proud of the results of his industry, and, although Wemmick | 
is unknown to him, he expresses, in other words, the identicag 
‘“ Walworth sentiments”: ‘My own doing. Looks pretty, don} 
it.” A. E. B.C. 
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Peeps at Great Men: Dickens, by Samuel Jeans.  Illustratec 
A. and C. Black, Ltd. 2s. 6d. ; 

True Stories of Dickens and a Guide to Places in London and Kent'# 
by A. W. Barnes. John Ball, Sons and Danielson, Ltd. Paper Is. _ 

Quotations and References in Charles Dickens, by Dr. Jas. 8S. Stevens# 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. $1.50. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
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Magazine. May. 
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Photographed by Walter Dexter 
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An old stone gatehouse crossing the Close, with an arched 
thoroughfare passing beneath it. 


ICLOISTERHAM: THE CITY OF DROOD 


“ A LITTLE way in o’ that side, there’s a low door, down two steps. 


That*’s Topeseses.” 
| Mr. Tope’s official dwelling, communicating by an upper stair 
_ with Mr. Jasper’s (hence Mrs. Tope’s attendance on that gentle- 


man) was of very modest proportions, and partook of the 


character of a cool dungeon. 
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THE PORTSMOUTH PILGRIMAGE 


AY luxury motor coaches took the party from London through 
the lovely Surrey scenery of Guildford, Godalming, Hindheadg 
and Petersfield one July day to support the Dickens Carnival Week 
at Portsmouth. a 
First the Birthplace and Museum were visited, and here many 
interesting things are shewn, including the sofa on which Dickens 
died. The exhibits were temporarily augmented by the loan of aj 
number of interesting items from our Editor’s collection. A very) 
welcome and excellently served lunch followed. The Lord Mayor 
Councillor J. E. Smith (who is also President of the Portsmouth Branch),) 
attended and made a graceful speech of welcome to the party, invitingg 
them to visit the Guildhall. Unfortunately, time did not permit. 
After lunch, to the dockyard, where Mr. Bertram Sutton, Chairmany 
of the Branch, had obtained special permission to visit H.M.83 
‘ Furious,” the largest seaplane carrier in the Navy. A visit was alsag 
paid to the good old ** Victory,” now settled for all time in her cement: 
bed at the dock’s edge. 
After the interesting but strenuous work of climbing about theseg 
vessels, and incessantly minding our heads, please, till about 5-30 
there were fifty or more minds with but a single thought, and that 
was—Tra ! Our kind hosts, the Portsmouth Branch, had, however, 
anticipated that want and provided us with a most delightful and 
liberal tea at the “* Savoy ” Restaurant, to which we all did full justices 
A brief halt was made on the return while some of the Dickens: 
Characters in costume paraded for our benefit. The journey home was§ 
remarkable for a glorious afterglow of the sunset, as we were passing 
the magnificent and extensive view across the Devil’s Punchbowl. 
Our very best thanks to Miss Martyr, the Hon. Secretary, and other 
good friends in Portsmouth for planning such an interesting day. 


W.. B. Wa 


A VISIT TO PETERSHAM AND DISTRICT 


[UNDER the guidance of Mr. 8. J. Rust a party of thirty-five¢ 
much enjoyed a ramble through Richmond and district in 
June last. Mr. Rust’s rich store of knowledge of the historic and: 
literary associations of Richmond Palace and other points of interest 
made the occasion a truly delightful one. t 
Chief interest, however, centred in Elm Lodge, Petersham, where 
Dickens stayed during the summer of 1839. Our application for 
permission to view the house and grounds met with a very ready andi 
cordial response from Mr. and Mrs. Howorth, who not only threw 
open both house and grounds, but most generously entertained the 
party to tea. In addition Mr. Howorth, for the pleasure of the party. 
read a number of extracts from contemporary publications relating to¢ 
the House and its famous occupants and their doings. A very pleasanti 
couple of hours were thus spent, and thanks having been expressed to 
the host and hostess, the ramble was continued down the famous! 
‘avenue of trees leading to Ham House,” recalling the tragic eve: nt 
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a hich took place in “* one of the meadows opposite Twickenham ”’ as 

elated in Nicholas Nickleby. Then across the ferry and with a 

pause to view the possible home of the Meagles, and so back to town, 
A. W. Ey 


FELLOWSHIP NOTES 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


eports from Branches for insertion in the Winter Number published 
on December Ist, must be received not later than November 8th. 


The summer months call for very few activities among the branches 
of the Fellowship. Interesting accounts from the following branches 
ill be found elsewhere in this issue: Boston, page 287 ; Tewkesbury, 
mage 306; Toronto, page 310. 
* * * * * 

Few branches appear to make their arrangements for the autumn 
nd winter sessions so far in advance as July, with the result that the 
isual Diary does not appear in the Autumn Number of The Dickensian. 

* * 


The Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch is early with its autumn 
rogramme. On September 20th the season will open with the 
residential Address and social evening, and on October 24th Messrs. 
just and McNulty will debate ‘‘ That the novels before David Copperfield 
re better than those written after.’ In November, on the 15th, 
here will be a departure from Dickens to Galsworthy, when Mr. H. V. 
arrington will speak on ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 

* * * * * 
The Sheffield Branch will open its new session on October 10th 
Fith a musical evening arranged by Mr. P. Hall. On November 7th 
fr. J. Cuming Walters will be the lecturer, and on December 5th the 
Yramatic Section will be in charge. 

* * * Ey * 
The Chester (Pa) Branch, the oldest overseas branch of the Fellowship, 
lebrates its twenty-fifth birthday on September 28th, and has asked 
ach American branch to participate. We offer Chester our very 
eartiest congratulations on keeping the Dickens flag flying in America 
or a quarter of a century. Long may L JOBS ! 

* * 


The St. Pancras Branch has had a very successful series of summer 
hmbles. In May they explored Tottenham with Mr. Church ; in June, 
fampstead and Highgate with Mr. Roffey. A motor coach trip into 
ent was also undertaken in June, visiting Ightham, Hildenborough 
id Chiddingstone, with a stop at Sevenoaks to pay a tribute at the 


ave of Mrs. Perugin1. 
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CHARLES FECHTER 


Srr.—What strange, inexplicable criticisms one reads in the curren 
literature of the day ! In the summer number of The Dickensian 
Mr. Straus talks of one of the visitors to Gad’s Hill as Charles Fechter 
an Anglo-French actor of little merit!!! 

This is quite astounding ! Fechter was generally recognised as one 
of the finest actors of his day. When he played with Kate Terry a: 
The Lyceum for many years he had the same position in this country 
which Irving afterwards enjoyed in his own great days with Eller 
Terry, Kate’s sister. 

Fechter was an Alsatian by birth, and at one time, after he had won 
a success as a sculptor it was a question with him whether he should 
try for the Grand Prix des Rome as a sculptor or join the Theatr 
Frangais in Paris. He chose the latter. His Hamlet was, in spitd 
of his somewhat broken English, one of the finest I ever saw—anc 
won the admiration of the critics. 

His Ruy Blas was equally fine. My father did admire him, as thy 
public did, because he was a great actor—‘* A French actor of littl) 
merit !” 

IT am wholly at a loss to understand how Mr. Straus was induced td 
give this most erroneous and utterly mistaken view of him ! 

I cannot pass this by without a word of protest, as for ten year 
Fechter was the Idol of London !—and deservedly so. Do set thii 
right in your next number ! 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry F. Dickens. 


CHOPS AND TOMATO SAUCE 


Sir.—In a charming article on Dickens which appeared in “'T 
Times’ of February 14th, Lord Hewart wrote :—‘t Whether the us 
of ‘ chops and tomato sauce ’ was really a reminiscence of some harmles! 
notes of Lord Melbourne’s to which sinister meaning was sought to bl 
given in the Norton Case in June 1836,” is ‘“‘ matter for a separaty 
treatise.” While every reader of The Pickwick Papers remember 
the famous “chops and tomato sauce ” letter, the Melbourne corres 
pondence referred to by Lord Hewart can be known to very few 
Here are the three letters addressed by Lord Melbourne to Mrs. Norton 
into which Sir William Follett, at the trial of 1836, read a subtli 
meaning. 


“T will call about half-past four ; yours, Melbourne.” 


‘How are you? I shall not be able to call to-day; bu 
probably shall to-morrow.” 


‘““No House to-day. I will call after the levee about fou 


} 
i 
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or half-past. If you wish it later, let me know. I shall then 
explain about going to Vauxhall.” 


Sir William Follett told the Jury :— 


“These are the only notes which have been found. If the 
others were like them, they probably may have been destroyed ; 
but even these are not in the style and form of address of notes a 
gentleman would write to a lady with whom he was merely on 
friendly terms. They seem to admit much more than the words 
convey. They are written cautiously, I admit; there is no 
passion of love in them; they are not love-letters, but they are 
not written in the ordinary style of correspondence usually adopted 
in this country between intimate friends, or mutual acquaintances.” 
Sir William Follett and Serjeant Buzfuz evidently agreed with the 
rench saying, ‘‘ L’amour et la fumée ne peuvent se cacher.”’ 
CHARLES C, OSBORNE. 


EDWIN DROOD 


Srr.—Before Professor Lehmann-Haupt’s discovery is accepted 
nally, it might be advisable for him to state if there is any documentary 
vidence to prove that Charles Collins’s design for the monthly numbers 
f “Edwin Drood”’ was redrawn with alterations by Luke Fildes. 
s the final design signed, or even initialled by Fildes? The latter 
rtist never claimed or admitted any part in this cover drawing, or 
inted that he had aught to do with it. On the contrary, he wrote to 
e in reply to certain questions I put to him on this subject :— 

“29th November, 1914, 
11 Melbury Road, Kensington. 

“Dear Sir, 

““T had better not attempt any explanation of the design of 
the cover of the monthly parts of ‘ Edwin Drood,’ as it was not 
made by me. It is the work of the late Charles Collins, done 
before I came on the scene, and I doubt if Collins himself quite 
knew the meaning of many of the incidents he depicted. 

** Dickens, for obvious reasons, was not very communicative 
about the story. It was a ‘mystery’ which he naturally wished 
to sustain. . . One could not collaborate with a writer like Dickens 
without receiving some hints as regards the story, notwithstanding 
his desire to maintain the ‘ mystery’ as long as possible. 

‘“‘T rather agree with you there is very little if any foundation 
for the local theory that Drood was thrown from the Cathedral 
tower. It sounds rather absurd... 

* Yours faithfully, 
‘Luke Fildes.” 


I have italicised the words, ‘‘ It 1s THE WORK” to emphasise the 
act that Fildes was speaking of the cover design in the form it was 
ublished. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the original drawing by Charles 
lins, now in the Memorial Room at Sir Henry Dickens’s house, was 
trial design by the artist, and that he later elaborated it into the 
ublished version. Other illustrators of Dickens made initial sketches 
hich were not used, such as Phiz’s manifold designs for Mr. Dombey. 
; Yours, etc., 

S M. Extis. 
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““DICKENS IN LONDON ’”’ 

Sir.—W. D’s criticism in the Spring Number of The Dickensian of} 
the drawing of the ‘‘ Grapes Inn” proves him to be less of an artist 
than literary critic. As a matter of interest, I myself requested 
Moreland to give us a picture of this building as we find it to-day, but, 
he, as an artist, was strongly of opinion that without the Harbour 
Master’s office the real delight of the whole scene as it existed in Dickens's: 
time would be considerably diminished. 

Re “ Realms of Fancy,” I would ask W. D. (or any other Dickensian: 
topographist) if he can prove that No. 39 Craven Street (as possibly; 
Brownlow’s house), and 3 King’s Bench Walk (as Stryver’s Chambers) 
are incorrect ? Snowden Ward’s photo of Craven Street shows No. 39 
very prominently. 

W. D. asks who described Baker’s Chop House as ** Scrooge’s Melan-~ 
choly Tavern.” The answer is, J did, and I submitted my reaso 
at the time to many expert Dickensians, including B. W. Matz, wh 
accordingly mentioned it in his’ book (See ‘‘ Dickensian Inns and) 
Taverns,” page 263; also Gadd’s ‘“ Originals,” page 326). 

I am glad W. D. pointed out the only real error in the book, in whichi 
Mr. Moreland incorrectly describes Windsor Terrace as Bayham Street 
Micawber, no doubt, lived in both houses, The error will be alte 
in the second edition. 

W. D. objects to my assertion that in no other work is there sue 
a large collection of the chief objects of Dickensian interest. I h 
by no means overlooked Snowden Ward’s wonderful and most prize 
“The Real Dickens London,’ but I still maintain my point. Mr 
Ward has about a hundred (many small vignettes) scenes of London ; 
14 have disappeared ; 60 are of great interest, but not the chief objects 
whilst Mr. Ward’s book omits :—St. Martin’s Church Steps, The Arches, 
Roman Bath, Cheshire Cheese (also inside), Raymond Buildings. 
George and Vulture (inside), Churchyard of St. Peter’s, St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Ghastly Grim, George Inn (inside), Marshalsea Prison wall 
Six Jolly Fellowship Porters (the Grapes), with two inside vie 
which I submit are amongst the chief objects of Dickensian interests 
most generally visited. 


Yours faithfully, Frank 8. JOHNSON. 

[I am glad Mr. Johnson agrees with me that Mr. Arthur Moreland 
in his drawing of the Grapes Inn has taken the purely artistic viewy 
rather than the Dickensian. 

_ Few will venture to support Mr. Johnson’s test of a Dickens landmark ; 
it opens up vast possibilities that can only bring ridicule upon the heads) 
of its adherents. ? 

Regarding Baker’s Chop House, the authorities named do not give 
confirmation: Matz said there were many taverns in London that 
might have stood for the melancholy one frequented by Scrooge, and 
that Baker’s, the only one left. might do as well as any other. Mr. 
Gadd simply passes on the statement in the name of Mr. Johnson, 
It is thus that things which “‘may be” get associated in the course: 
of years with “ actualities.” ' 

I note that “the only real error”’ is to be corrected, but I hope the 
other errors in the text will also be corrected at the same time. 

That the late Snowden Ward illustrated about a hundred plage 
out of which fourteen have since disappeared is surely to be commende 
and not overlooked, being one of the objects for which Mr. Johnsom 
urged so strongly in his preface.—W. D.] 
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3x LONDON MEETINGS, Oct.—Dec. 1929. 


“% OCTOBER 7th (Monday).* 
iy Sir Alfred Robbins—Presidential Address: followed by 
A ‘‘Datchery’s Disguise Dissipated.’’ 


4 Chairman: Sir Charles C. Wakefield. 


Chairman: Mr. George A. Isaacs, M.P. 

»<« NOVEMBER 23rd (Saturday). 

ath Ramble to be arranged. 

ie DECEMBER 11th (Wednesday).* 

Hy ‘““A Christmas Carol,” by Mr. Frank S. Johnson. 

“J Chairman: Maj.-Genl. H. S. Neville White, C.B., M.V.O. 
1% DECEMBER j 

f 20th (Friday). 

H Christmas Party at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

4} DECEMBER 16th, 17th and 18th (Monday, Tuesday and 
* Wednesday). 


AY Annual Tea and Entertainment to Boys, Girls and Infants 


4 J of the ‘“‘Charles Dickens”’ L.C.C. Schools, Lant Street, 
Southwark, 


* *In the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, at 7-30 p.m. 


+ 
+£ NOVEMBER 12th (Tuesday).* 
fi Lantern Lecture on Southwark, by Rev. Canon Woodward. 
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